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GAZETTEER 


OK THK 

BIRBHUM DISTRICT. 


CHAP PER I 
PHVSICAli ASPECTS. 

Birbhcm, the northernmost distriot of the BurdwSn Division, 
is situated )>etween 2*i 33' and 24 3o' north latitude and between Diicsir- 

10' and 8-s^ 2' cast longitude. It extends over 1,752 square 
miles, and has a population, according to the census of 1901, of 
902,280 persons. One of the smallest districts in Bengal, it has 
a larger lu’ca than the county of Lancaster, and its population is 
nearly as groat f •» that of Kent. The principal town, which is 
also the adiuinistrativo lieo^l-quarters of the district, is Surf, situ- 
ated two miles south of the Mor river. 

Several theories have been put forward regarding the deriva- 
tion of the name Birhhiliu. Acconliug to Sir William Hunter, 
it means the land of heroes ( Firf /iumi)* and another suggestion 
is that it signifies forest laud, bir in Sant&li meaning jungle. t A 
third derivation is connected with the traditional history of the 
district. It is said that once upon a time the Raj& of Bishnnpnr 
went out hawking in this part of his kingdom. He threw 
one of the birds in pursuit of a heron, "which turned^ upon ^ its 
piirsuer with great fury and came off victorious. ThJa unusual 
ooourrenoo excited the surprise of the king, who imagined that it 
must have been due to some mysterious quality in the soil : that 
the soil was, in fact, nr md/i {i.e., vigorous soil), and that what* 
ever might be brought forth by that soil would be endowed with 
heroic energy and power. Thereupon he named it VirShumi. 

More probably, however, the local explanation is the correct one, 
vU., that BIrbhum means simply the territory of the Bir E&jfts, 


Anatk of Rurtl Bengal. 


t J. A. 8. B. VoL Ih (1870), p. tU. 
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BntBHUM. 


Bound* 
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Bir being the title borne by its early Hindu rulers, just as M&n, 
Singh, and Dhal were the titles of the chiefs of Mdnbhum, Singh* 
bhum and Dhalbhum. • 

Birbhuni is bounded on the north and west by the SanUl 
Parganas and the district of Aliirshid^b&d ; on the east by the 
distxiots of Mursbidab&d and Burdw&n ; and on the south by 
Burdw&n, from which it is separated by the Ajai river. 

The district is a triangular tract of country (like Great 
Britain in shape) bisected longitudinally by the loop line of the 
East Indian Bail way, which runs due north and south through 
it. The apex is situated at its northern extremity not far south 
of the point where the Ganges and the hills of the SantAl 
Parganas begin to diverge, the hills gradually trending away to 
the south-west and the Ganges to the south-east. Roughl}' 
speaking, the triangle thus formed, with the river Ajai as its 
base, constitutes the district. Its western boundary, though 
following the line of the hills, lies at a short but variable 
distance from their foot. The eastern boundary is also separated 
from the Ganges by a strip of country some ten to fifteen miles 
broad on its western bank. 

Throughout almost the entire area of the district the surface 
is broken by a succession of undulations, the general trend of 
which is from north-west to south-east. Near the western boundar3’ 
they rise into high ridges of laterite, separated by valleys a mile 
or more in width. To the south-east those upland ridges ore lees 
pronounced, while the valleys become narrower, and gradually 
merge into the broad alluvial plains of the Gangetic delta. The 
larger ridges are covered with thick but stunted Bdi forest, only the 
bottoms of the valleys being cultivated. As they become less 
steep, rice is grown in terraces up the aides, and only the brood, 
fiat, and usually dry summits are left untilled, forming in the 
rains scanty pasture grounds. The minor undulations are terraced 
up to the top. 

IIThe rapidity with which hilis change to ridges, ridges to un- 
dulations, tiiud undulations to level country varies oonsideiablj^ 
In the extreme north of the R&mpur H&t subdivision the ridges 
are high and amount almost to hills, but they oease abruptly, 
throughout the greater port of the Nalh&ti and R&mpo^l&t 
thinas thp surfa^, almost from the foot of the hills, is only 
slifilJbtly a:^ulating. The unbroken deltoio plain is not, however, 
met vAii till beyond the eastern boundary of the distriot. In the 
KalhAti thina there are eight small detached hillodks of basaltio * 
lor^lkm, the highest of which is known as Mathurkh&li 
The western portions of the Mayureswar and Surf thinai 
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iM oofmd with hig^ ridgos extending many mflee to the south- 
eaet, but whereas in the northern part of this tract th^ are 
MMiueeded at onoe by perfectly lerel ground, on the south of the 
fi^ey of the Mor they sink into undulations, and, after nearly 
diiappearing, rise again to the dimensions of low hills. The ridges 
on the south bank of the Mor pass into flat country east of Surf, 
but swell into well- raised uplands near SainthiA. Further east the 
undulations extend beyond the railway line some miles east of 
LAbpur, and even south of Bolpur, where it runs through a deep 
catting of laterite rock. Along the north of the Ajai, to the 
south of L4bpur and Bolpur, the country is absolutely flat. The 
hoUows between the ridges form natural drainage channels, which 
in the wider valleys are streams of considerable volume and in 
a fow cases expand into broa^l rivers, w'hioh even within LirbhOm 
have a small and shallow current throughout the greater part of 
the year* 

The district is well drained by a number of rivers and ritm 
rivulets running in nearly every case from west to cast with a 
slight southerly inclination. Only tw'o are rivers of any magni- 
tude, viz., the Mor and the A jai, the latter of which marks the south* 
om boundary, while the Mor runs through Birbhum from west to 
east. Both rivers are of considerable size when they enter the 
district, their width varying, according to the (configuration of the 
country , from two hundred yards to half a mile. In the dry weather 
their beds are broad expanses of sand with small streams trickling 
down the centre, but during the rainy season they grow much 
broader and deeper, and after a heavy downpour rise in a few 
hours, ocoasionaMy overtopping their banks and inundating the 
surrounding country. With the exception of these two water- 
yrays, none of the rivers are used for navigation. Between the 
bigger rivers are innumerable drainage ohannels known by the 
generic name of Kandor, of whioh the Ohilla and the GlhorAm&rA 
are of an appreciable size. In the western part of the dUtriot 
the rivers, b^g fenced in by high ridges or well-marked undula- 
tions of stiff laterite, keep fairly well within their' permanent 
ohannels. Further eastward, however, where the oountiy is level 
and the soil friable, exemplifications of the usual meandering 
of Indian rivers Me to be found. 

The Ajai first touobes the district at its aoutb-west comer, AjU* ’ 
and foUowB a winding oemrse in an easterly directiGnp ti^ it 
eatai BufdwAn at the extreme south-eastern angle of Bfrbhum, 
evwtaally falling into the Bbfiglratbf near KfitwA. In this 
pMtion ol its oourse it is navigable for small boats during the 
rains* Its floods sometimes destn^ the villages and cre^ on 

b3 
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its left bank, along which are some aamindari enbankments with 
a length of 6 miles. 

The Mor enters Birblmm from the SantAl Parganas xMr 
the village of Haripur and flows through the centre of the 
district from west to oast, passing two miles north of Surl and 
forming the southern boundary of the lUmpur Hat subdivision. 
It leaves the district a little cjist of Ganutia and joins tbeDwarkA, 
which is itself a tributary of the Bhagirathi. As only descending 
boats can plv on this river, small canoes ore built on its banks 
and floated down during freshets, but are unable to return owing 
to the velocity of the currcuit. At GanutiS, oust of SaiutbU, 
the Mor has before now given oonsiderahlo trouble by altering 
its course, cutting into the roads and threatening to sweep away 
the celebrated old -ilk filature at tlia: place. 'I ho Mor is also 
called the Morakhi, a corruption of Mayurakshi **the peacock* 
eyed,^' />., haviuir water as lu^trou8 ns the eye of a peacock. 
In one portion of it- course it is known as the KanS. 

Between tiu* Mor and the Ajai there are a few large streams 
coming from bcy<»nd the western boundary, of w'hich the liingU 
is the most impoitaut. It enters the thstriet from the SontM 
Parganas some eight miles north of tlie Ajai, flows through 
the Dul)raj[»ur tliann, and, gradually approaching that river, 
unites with it at Chaplu, after a course in Birhhum of about 
fifteen miles. The greater part of this tract is drained ly a 
series of small streams, which rise wthin the district, and, 
gradually converging from the numerous depressions into w^hich 
the country is here longitudinally divided, fall into the 
Bakieswar. The latter rises at the hot springs of the same name 
near T^tipara, some ten inih*8 west of Suri, and after following 
a zigzag course eastwards, and receiving one by one the waters 
of almost all the rivulets of south Birbhum, joins the Mor a 
few miles beyond tlio eastern boundary of the district. It is at 
first a trifling brook trickling liotween two low ridges, and in the 
hot feather almost dry throughout its course; but where it 
crosses the Indian Ilailway near Ahraadpur, it is, when in , 
flood, as wide as the Thames at lliohmond and further east 
is not inferior in volume to tha^ river at London Bridge. 

The I>rahmanl is a river of the same type as the Mor, but 
on a smaller scale. It enters the district at N&r&yanpur, hiseots 
' the l^am^iur Hat subdivision, passing under the railway two miles 
;Soutb of Nalhati, and falls info the DwBrka in the Murshidlbld 
The B&nsloi in the north and the l)wark& in the *south 
bfthe fiAmpur H&t subdiyision, and the more sluggish P&gU 
bettredh the B&nsloi and the BrUbman!, are smaller xiyers of the 
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fame kind and follow similar oonrses. The B&ndoi, coming from 
the west, flows two miles north of Murarai police-station and 
falh into the Bhftgirathi opposite Jangipur in the district of 
MorshidabAd. It is a hill stream widen is apt to overflow 
after heavy rainfall. The DwArkfi or BablA is a long narrow 
stream also coming from the Bautal Parganas. It flows north- 
wards through thinas Mayureswar and lUmpur Hiit and then 
turns east into the Murshidabad district, where it joins the 
Bh&gfrathi. 

The Sal or KopS rises near the western boundary of the « 
district a few miles north of the lliiiglA, runs parallel with that 
river and the Ajai for thirty ndles, and then, turning in a 
northerly direction, ftdls into the J^warka ten miles before the 
latter loaves the district. This river ia deep, and its banks are 
high 

The eastern portion of the district is a continuation of the BorAjrr, 
rice plain of "Western iJongal, and the vegeta'ion is that charao- 
teristic of rice fields in Bengal generally ; species of Aponogeton, 
Utricularia, Droscra, l»oj atrium, llysiinthes, llydrolea, Spheno- 
clea and simihir acpiatic or palustriiio gencm being abundant. 

In the drier undulating country to tlie west the characteristic 
shrubs and herbs iiudude species of Weudlamiin, Evolvulus, Blipa, 
Tragus, Perot is, Spcriuacoee, Zizyphus, Capparis and other 
similar plants affecting a lateritc soil. Bound villages are the 
usual clumps of mango trees, palms, bamboos and other trees, 
among wliich species of the fig family, jack and arjuii (Termi- 
nalia orjunu) are often present. On the borders of the Sant&l 
Parganas the remains of forest ore found containing sd/ (Shorea 
robusta), pidr (Buchanania latifoiiab dftau (Anogeissus latifolia), 
kind (Diospyros mtdauoxylon) and tfiahud (Bassia latifolia). 

Here, as elsewhere, the work of denudation has long gone on. 
“There can be no doubt, wrote, some 40 years ago, a gentleman 
who was well acquainted with the district, “ that the unrestricted, 
dealing of the jungles has had great influence in decreasiiig the 
amount of rain and impoverishing the oouhtxy. What 
about half a century ago was thick jungle and waving plains of 
grass, is now almost a sterile and barren waste. Wherever the land 
was fit for cultivation, it vras ploughed up. The successive rains 
have washed away the soil of the uplands, and have left only a bed 
of kunkury earth on which nothing will grow. It is onljr uathe 
Talleys, where there is paddy cultivation, that there is any go^ 
soil to be found. To the paddy khet ridges (raised to keep in 
the waterHiupply) it is owing that the soil of ttie valleys'' has n^ 
been oairied into the rivers. Wherever a house, garden cl 
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iDADgo tope has been sorrounded by a *^btmd»** so as to keep 
in the rain-water, the soil again ooUeots, and those bunded** 
portions of the district become the oasis in the suiroandhig 
deserts.'’ * 

FAnrA. The carnivora of the distri*^* consist of Jeopards, boars, wolves 
and other smaller species The uugualata are re[)r6sented by 
wild pigs. Leopards are not numerous, but are found in 
some jungles, chiefly in the Chaujmhari jungle in thSna 
USmbazar, and in the Charioha jungle. Boars are very rare, 
but sometimes they migrate from the neighbouring hills in the 
Sant§l Parganas, and visit the country to the west of lUjnagar, 
when the mahud trees are in flower. Wolves are sometimes 
met with in small patches of jungle ; theli depredations are 
mainly oonfined to cattle, sheep and goats. Wild pigs are 
found in isolated tracts, especially along riv(?r banks and in 
jungles traversed by water-courses. They are mostly killod by 
BanUls during their great annual hunts or drives in the dry 
weather. Besides the above, the long-tailed ape called hanumAn 
(Semnopithecus entellus), otters, hares, foxes and jackals are 
common ; in some parts of the district ;the hanumAn does consider- 
able damage to growing cro{>s, as well aa to the thatch of houses. 

Oane The game birds of the district eshiofly wusist of paitridgea, 

birdt, green pigeons and various w'ater-fowl. The grey partridge is 
plentiful, and green pigeons may usually be seen on the highest 
branches of pipal trees when they are bearing fruit. Among 
water-fowl, comb and Br&hman! duck are found in abundance. 
Geese are cold weather visitors, coming in large flocks to feed 
on the rice crops. Snipe are found in groat numbers in swampy 
places and in the bods of rivers, and are most common in the 
east of the district. 

Fitb. The principal rivers of the district, the Ajai and the Mor, con- 

tain rsi, kdllA and sometimes hikd. Tanks, which arc numerons 
in the district, are stocked with rui^ kAllA^ mrgel^ magur^ kci 
and^ other small fish. Alligators have been seen in tanks near 
Hayureswsir. 

OioLoflT. The geological formations represented in Birbhum are 
Archaean gneiss, the Gondw&na system, laterite, and Gfangetio 
aUnviam. The gneiss belongs to the division designaied Bengal 
gneisBi wMch is remarkable for the great variety of ro^ 
whkh it contains. The Gondw&na system is represented by ike 
Baraar subdivision of the lower Gondw&na. O^meaiuvea are 
foand in this latter subdivisi<m, which forms the small TangioU 

t r. S, Oaitrill, Mtftri m tk$ DittriBi pf ( 1868 ), p, & 
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oo^*idld on the northern bank of the l£or rirer at the 
northem edge of the R&nigauj ooal-fields. The coal in those 
outtarops is scanty and of poor quality, and as a role, is soareely 
more than a oarbonaoeous shale. Femiginous laterite oooapies 
Urge area in the Tolleys of the Mor and Ajai rivers. 

The country in the south-east of the district is an alluvial plain, 
with a soil oomposod of dark clay or sand and clay, Prooeeding 
towards the west, and for some distance before the East Indian 
Railway line is reached, patches of reddish clay and gravel aie 
seen, while the ground gradually rises, and beoomes irregular and 
broken. Here calcareous nodules, called ghntin^ aro found mixed 
with clay, coorfe sand, or ferruginous gravel. Prooeeding further 
westwards, the ground be(.‘ome8 more elevated and broken into 
irregular ridges, the coloured clay giving place to a reddish brown 
gravel and laterite rock. In some places a few feet of alluvial 
deposit cover the laterite ; in other parts coarse sand and ghuim 
are seen through a break under a few feet of ferruginous rock, 
ITie country has thus a gentle undulating and uneven or irregular 
character, with rounded ridges interrupted by dips, depresaions 
and waterways. 

The laterite occurs in the form of gravel and of rock. The 
surface of the ground to the depth of four or five feet is oompoeed 
of reddish brown gravel, below wliich is the rock laterite, which 
varies in thickness from 0 to 20 or feet. This laterite, when 
first exposed, is rather soft, though it is cut with diflSculty; but 
after exposure to the air for some time it becomes hard and 
foveolar like n honey -oomb. In some places this rock is found on 
the surface and may extend laterally for several hundred feet in 
one Mock, end it is then of a darker colour. After outd^ 
through this rook a bed of clay is met with, below which gneitt 
is found at variable depths, 

Granitic veins traverse the district in many places, and oooa- 
rionally crop up at the surface, the depth being at various angles 
and the strike from east to west. There is a curious may of 
granite at Dubr&jpur about lo miles south-west the civil 
station of 8uxl. The rock rises perpendicularly to the height of 
80 or 40 feet, and is broken up or split into numerous irregular 
massiye fragments from the action of sun and rain. The blooks 
are pounded, water-worn and of a dark brown colour ^tern ally, 
but when freshly broken, present a light brown or redd&h ^ow. 

A few large granite boulders are also found in the vioinuy* 
Sulphurous springs are found in the Bakreswor stream about 
eight miles west of Sur! ; some are hot and others are cold springs, 
and both kinds are found within a few feet of each other. The, 
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water when first taken out of the springs has a strong odour of 
sulphur, but if kept in an open vessel for a few hours, it loses 
much of this sulphurous character, from which it would ajlpear 
that the sulphur is not held in solution. 

CuMATi* The dimate of the district is generally dry, mild and healthy. 
The hot weather usually lasts from the middle of March to the 
middle of June, the rainy season from the middle of June to the 
middle of October, and the cold weather from the middle of 
October to the middle of March. They do not always correspond 
to these limits, as frequently the rains do not set in before the end 
of June, and the cold weather not before the middle of November. 
During the months of April and Mu} aud in the first half of 
June the heat is for the moat port intense, while the beginning 
and termination of the rainy si^asou aa* generally oppassivoly 
close, cloudy and sultry. The cold K'asun is moderately cold and 
bracing, almost always vdih a clear sky and very little rainfall. 
The heat, however, in the sun s rays is considerable. As a nile, 
the wind is from the south-east in summer aud from the north- 
west in winter. 

The following table shows for the cold, hot and rainy seasons 
the rainfall re(forded at the different registering stations, the 
figures representing the averages in each ( use 
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CHAPTER II. 

mSTOHY. 

At the dawn history, part of the distriet as now constituted Ehit 
appears to have bet u included in the tract of country knewn as ®‘**®*^* 
R^dha, and part in tho tract called Vajjahhunii. The traditions 
of tho Jainas slate ti.at Mahuvira, their hnjl great Tirthankars, 
wandered through thes<* two trtots in the oth century 15. C. ; 
and tile deseription uf them would bcem to show tliat the eastern 
part of the dibtrirt. wi’li alluvial soil, well watered by rivers, 
formed part of Rfidha, while the wilder and more rugged country 
to the west wtis aptly known os Yajjahhumi, i>., the country of 
the thunderbolt. A gra[>hie <leseriptlon of the oountry is given 
in the one of the cddest Jaina scriptures, which 

eaya that Muh4vira “ travelh*tl in the [with less countries of the 
lAdhas, in Vajjahhoiui and *Siibbhabhniiii ; he used there 
miserable beds and miserable scats. Even in the faithful part of 
the rough country the dogs bit him and ran at him; few people 
kept otf tho atta<'king, biting dogs. Striking the monk, they 
cried out cAu-c/tti and made the d»>gs bite him. Such were the 
inhabitants. Many otiior mendicants, eating rough food in 
Vajjabhumi and carrying about a strong pole, lived there. Even 
thus armed, they were bitten by the dogs, tom by the dogs. It 
is difficult to travcd in La iha.’’* 

K&dba wnis part of the territory ruled over by the Mauxyau 
Emperors, and was subsotiuoutly imduded in the empire of the 
Imperial Quptas, of Sas^tuku and of Horshavardhaua. After the 
dismemberment of Uarsba’s empire there is no light (A its 
history for 2J (•enturies, but in the loth eeutui^ A. D. it 
evidently was inoluded in tho Psla kingdom, and formed part of 
it until tho middle of tho 12th t^entury, when the overlordship 
passed to tho 8ena king.s. That Birbhum acknowledged their 
sway is apparent from tho fact that Jayadeva, tho composer of the 
famous lyric 0$ta Oopinda^ who was a poet at the •ooujt of 
TAkahmutiiL ^ena in the latter half of the 12th oentuiy, was born 


•M, M. Chakravtrti, Itotu on tht O^grapky of Old Mongol^ J. A. S. B. 
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and Uvod for Bomo time at Kendali on tho Ajai river in this 
district* Regarding this poem Mr. R. C. Dutt writes as follows 
in The Literature of Bengal : “ Centuries have rolled away/ and 
the fame of Jayndeva remains undiminished ; and will continue to 
remain so long as the Sanskrit language is not forgotten. . . . 
Tho Bengali was no doubt tho spoken tongue of Bengal at the 
time of JayadevU) as it is now. But the learno 1 and the elite 
still considered tho Sanskrit tongue os their noble heritage, and 
authors vied with each other in writing in this language. All 
learned works, therefore, all spoeehos in (‘ourt, all traditional 
and genealogical fables, were eorai» 08 e<l nnd recited in Sanskrit. 
Learned Brahmans carried ou their iDveBtigations in this learned 
language, and poets, desirous of ingratiating themselves with 
kings, composed and pronounced stiff artificial poetry in a dead 
language. All attempts in a foreign tongue or in a dead tongue 
must necessarily be feeble; and thus, with the single exception 
of Jayadevas works, all (‘ompositions of the 12th century have 
been forgotten, and deservedly forgotten. The Gita Govinila^ 
how'ever, is an exception and a noble exception.” 

In the 13Ui century A. D. the district passed under the rule 
of the Muhammadans, and according to some authorities, Ijakhanor 
(or Lakliuur), an important frontier post of ho Musalmftu territory, 
lay within its Uiiiits. From tho TabakaUi^Naw'i we learn that 
Ghias-ud-din Iwaz (1211*2()) caused on emlieukmcni io bo built 
from Lokhnauti (Gaur) to Dovikot in Dinajpur on one side and 
to Lakhauor ou the other, a ten days* march, because in the rains 
the whole country was inundated and it was impossible to move 
across the numerous swamps and morasses. Stewart identifies 
Lakhanor with Nagar, while Professor Bloohmann suggests that 
it may be Lakrakund near Dubiijpur, both places in this district ; 
but neither theory is quite satisfaotory, as Lakhanor lay in low 
marshy country liable to be flooded, whereas iKjth Nagar aiid 
Lakrakund are situated on high rocky ground, in which an 
embgjiked road would not have been necessary. t 

For ma^y centuries the control of the Muhammadans over the 
western pari of the district appears to have been merely nominal, 
and the country was left under the rule of Hindu chiefe, called 
Bir Rij&s. An interesting account of this portion of the district 


•B. Lxivraiwe Bengal (1806), pp. 1243 ; M. M. Cbaknwti. 

BmJhtrit LUefaiMr* of Bengal during the rul#, A. 8, U* (1906), pg» 
16649* 

tc. Btow»rt. BUIarf ^ Bngal (18«), p. « j H. BkidiPHUiii, Ow ln h rtut 
I* tit Ottgrtfif a«J Butorg tj Siiigtl, J. A. 8. B. (lB7t)i pp. Sll.Ui IB-S8, 
ar. M. Cb»kr»»Htl, Bitflti or tvtiUt (• lit tiittrg Btngtl, J. A. 

jILB. (1908), n>. 16848. 
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b givoa in Uie Brahmdnda section of the Bhamhmt Ptfriea, 
a work probably oomposed in tho I5th or 16th oentnry. ** Nfiri- 
kha nt a is a districTt abounding in thickets. It lies west of the 
BhAglrathi^ north of the Dwarikeswari river. It extends along 
the Pinohakttta hills on its west, and approaches Kikata on 
the north. The forests are very extensive, chiefly of sakhota, 
atJuM, and sdl trees, with a plentiful addition of brushwood. 

The district is celebrated for the shrine of Baidyanktb. The deity 
is worshipped by people from all quarters, and is the souroe of 
every good in the present age. In the division of Yirabhuxni the 
no less eminent form of the same divinity, named Bakreswaia, 
is present in the world. Three-fourths of the district are jungle ; 
the remaining fourth is cultivated. The soil of a small part of 
it is very fertile ; hut far the greater portion is saline and 
unproductive. There is no want of water, and numerous small 
streams run through tho forest ; the principal of these is the 
Ajaya. In many places there are iron ininea Tho people are 
in general small, black, and of immoral propensities and ignorant 
of religious duties ; a few only are attached to the name of 
Vishnu. They ore dexterous bowmen and industrious oultivators. 

In that part of the district called Vlradesa is tho city of Nagara; 
also Sipulya, and other towns. From this account it appears 
that Nagar was the head-quarters of the Hindu rulers, and that 
the oouutxy was kno>^ii as Viradesa or Vii-ibhumi, the modem 
Birbhum. 

The eastern portion near the Bh&glratlu river was, however, 
subject to the Muaalmans; and evidence of their possesaian is 
found in an old B&dshShi road, which ran from Lakhnanti to 
Mangalkot (just across the south-eastern border) and thence to 
Burdw&n and SktgSou. Traces of this road, which is known 
locally as the Gaur-B&dsh&hi road, can still be seen in the south- 
eastern extremity of tho district, and near it an Arahio inscription 
has been found referring to the digging of a well by Sling Husain 
8hAhin922 H, (1516 AD.)* I 

From the rent-roll of Todar Mai, whioh shows the teilitoxy held mcgbss 
by the Muhammadans during the period of A%bkn supremaoy 
(1546-73), it is clear that by the middle of the 16th century the 
distxiot had been brought entirely under their rule. This exten- 
sion of their power was apparently duo to the fact t^at, before 
and after tho time of Bher Shkb, Muhammadan j&g%rd^% 
been settled in the district as a standing militia to proteot it 
against tho inroads of the wild tribes of Jharkhand, t.e*, Ohoti 


J. A. 8. B., 1861. p. 890. 
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Nigpur* Under Akbar ibe district as now constituted was 
divided among three Sarkdrstvis,^ a northern section in Audumber, 
a oentral-oastem soetion in Shoriffibad, Jind the rest of the d&triot 
in Mandaron. The Snrkdr lost named included pnrgaim Bir- 
bhum and Nagnr, the last of which had a large revenue 
(4,025,020 damn or Ks* l,0l>,()4(>) and evidently hod an extensive 
area. In Sarkdv Audunibar one mthdf with a considerable 
revenue was called Mudesar, which is sufipccted to be a corruption 
of Mayureswar, a place on the bank of the Mor river with a 
well-knoTO temple. 

During the struggles of the ^fughal.s and Afghans for supre- 
macy in Bengal, the old Biidsliahi road must have witnessed 
many a strange seeue. Over it Daud Khan fled to Orissa in 
1574 A. D. holly pursued by Tcalur Mai, who first wou fame as 
a general and then enhaiKvd it by his skill ns a financier. On 
the death of Akbar'n Vicrroy, Mniiirn KhAn, in 1575, Daud Kliftn 
again marched c/ver it in triumph to the iien^'al cupitul, Tanda, 
and next 3 ’ear the shattered remnants of his army retreated along 
it to the south During the great military n'VoIt the district was 
lost to Akbar, and several years pass-'J hefon^ it couhl be recon- 
quered. At length, in its fate was decided by a momontouB 
battle fought within its borders between the Mughals and the 
Afghans. During the temporary abstmee of the Viceroy M&n 
Singh, the Afghans had risen under Usman Khan, defeated the 
imperial forces, and occupied the greater portion of Bengal. Man 
Singh hastened back, defeated them at Sherpnr Atai in the east 
of this district, and forced them to retire precipitately to Orissa. 
Nearly a quarter of a century later (lt)24) BrimK) Khurram, after- 
wards the Emperor Sh&h J ahau, in his revolt against his father, 
marched over the Badshahi road towards ItajmahAl, driving the 
weak forces of the Bengal NawAb before him, and a year later ho 
retired hurriedly along it on his way to the Deccan. 

After this the BadshAhi road does not appear to have been a 
higiiway for contending armies until the revolt of Subha Singh 
and Eahilk Sh^ in 1096, when the rebel army hurried 
Bengal from Midnapore to E&jmab&l. Defeated at Bhagw&ngolii, 
Eahim Sblh fled to BurdwAn, while the now Viceroy, Prince 
Aasim-us-Shdn, moved slowly over this road from EAjmah&l to 
Burdw&n ])emg joined m route by the various samind&rs and 
FawddH* ^On the outskirts of Burdw&n, ho met the forces of 
Eamm Shah, who was defeated and killed ; and with lus death 
the revolt came to an end. 

&*B]ochmaaQ, Contnbuiioni U tkt Qeogrfhg ttnd ITiftory Stnffult 
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The land now had peace until the Maritha invadons began KABiiHi 
in 1741, after which it was frequently raided by the Marathas 
durijf^ their marches to and from Bengal. At one time the 
whole of Birbhum apj)earB to have been hold by them with the 
rest of the country west of the Gango?* from Rajmahal on the 
north to Midnapore on the south ; while only Murshidabad and 
the country oast an<l north «■£ the Ganges remained in the posses- 
sion of Ali Vordi Kh ui.* “ The Maralhas,” wTites Sir W. W. 

Hunter^ ‘*fell with their heaviest weight upon the border prin- 
cipalities of Birblium and Hisbnupur. Tribute, free quarters, 
forced serviees, exactions of a hundred sorts, reduced the once 
powerful fn^ntier houses to poverty ; aud their tenantry fled 
from a country in wliieh the peasant had be(‘ome a mere machine 
for growing fo^nl for the soldier. Burdwan not only lay farther 
inland, but its nmrshy and river-iutersected surface afforded a 
loss tcm[)ting field for cavalry, aud a better slielter for the people. 

The Marat li’is spent their energy in plundering the intervening 
frontier triu;ts <»f Birbhum aud Bishnupur, Avhere the dry soil 
aud line undulating surfac e allorded precisely the riding-ground 
which their cavalry bived. There they could harry the villages 
exhaustively and in d»^tnil, by moans of small parties.” f 

At this time tlio district was held by a line of Bathan chiefs, Thi Ba- 
who, like the chiefs of Bishnupur in the Bilnkura district, were 
practically iuvlepcndent. The head of the family at the beginning 
of the century wu.'^ Asad-ulla Klian (HitC-iriv'^), whose power is 
amply ookuowle^lgcd ]»y the Muhammadan historians. “ The 
samiudArs of Birbhum and Bishnupur,” s^iys the 
being protect ( kI by dense forests, mount aius and hills, did not 
personally appear before the Nawab, but deputed instead their 
agents to carry on tninwictions on their behalf, and through them 
used to pay in the usual tributes, presemts aud gifts. In consi- 
deration of the fact that Astid-iilla, zamiudar of Birbhum, was a 
pious aud saintly person tuid had bt)stowed half of his property as 
madmLumAHh grants on learned, pious and saintly persons, aud bid 
fixed daily doles of charity for the poor and the indigent, Ae Khan 
refrained from molesting him.” Stewart, again writing from 
Muhammadan records, says ;-~*^The zamind&r of Birbhum was a 
popular and virtuous character, named Asad Ulla, an Afgh&n 
Chief, who, with his followers, undertook to defend this^Jterrxtory 
against the wild mountaineers of Jaround. This person dedfootfl 
bis income to charitable purpose either in supporting the 
religious aud learned, or in relieving the distresses of the poor 

• I, 894-98, 419. * 

t Statistics! loooont d Btogal, lY X9* 
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and needy. He ww beoidee attentive to all the duties of his 
xeligion and deviated not from the ordinanoes of the law. To 
have attacked suoh a oharaoter would have exposed the Nawub to 
great opprobrium, and would have incited against him the popular 
damour, and possibly would have injured him in the esteem 
of every devout Musalman. . . These two samfnd&rs (of Birbhum 
and Bi^upur) having refused the summons to attend the court 
o! Murshidabady were |>ermitted to remain on their own estates 
on condition of regularly remitting their assessment through an 
agent stationed at Murshid&bid/' 

Asad-ulla Kb&u was succeeded by his sou Badi-ul-Zamin 
KhAn, who, like his father, refused to attend the court at Murshi- 
dAbidt and rose in rebellion in 1737-3H, The rebellion was 
quiekly quelled, and he was punished by having to pay an 
increased revenue of 3 lakhs.* In 8|ute of this check, the power 
of the Haja steadily increased. According to the daK-a/- 
Mntdkharin : — Among the zamindars in the kingdom of Bengal 
none was so near neighbour to the city of Murshidab&d, its capital, 
as the BAjA of Birbhum, and none so powerful, whether by the 
number of his troops or by his personal character for bravery, 
lie likewise piqued himself upon a sense of honour and a delicacy 
of sentiments, qualifications very extraordinary in a samindAr . . . 
The samindar, Badi-uUZaman KhAn, who went by the name of 
DiwAnji, bad always been in his youth, as he was now even in his 
riper yeaxs, extremely addicted to his ease and to his pleasures ; 
and it was to enjoy himself he had left the management of his 
dominions to All Naki Kh^n, the most capable of his sons, his 
whole ambition being to pass his days in quiet and enjoyment. 
But this hopeful sou of his d}dng in the dower of his age, the 
father, wbo was already disgusted with the world, and deeply 
affected by the total ruin that had befallen All Vardi KhAn*s 
family, to which he was extremely attached, put on a fak\r^% garb 
and placing at the head of his dominions Asad ZamAn KhAn, 
ant^ber son of his, but bom to him from his BAn! or Prinooes, he 
retired agt^in out of the tumult of affairs and seemed pleased with 
nothing but the conversation of faking and with retirement and 
trAnqaillity.”t The family chronicles confirm this account by 
slating that Badi-ubZamAn abdicated in favour of his third eon 
Asad'Ul-ZamAn KhAn. 

Under* Asad-ul-ZamAn the fortunes of the house were at the 
x^hy for he was recognized as one of the moat powerful pzisoes 


* fetowftrt's SitUr$ of p. 360. 
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of Bmkgtl, Lofd Olive, indeed, writixig to the Select Committee 
e few days before the battle of Plaseey, mentions the BftjA of 
Ibbrlftum with the Wazlr of Delhi and the Mar&th&s as powers 
with whom an alliance might be made.* At that battle Sirtj- 
nd-daula was asaisted by a small party of 40 or oU Frenchmen 
QOmmauded by Munaiour St. Fraia, formerly one of the Connoil 
at Ohandemagoro, with some artillery. After the battle St. Frais 
a&d his little band retreated to t-fiirbhum, where they were 
allowed to remain unmolested a nd^^e joined by many of their 
countrymen, who had either escaped from the French factories 
or from their nominal confinement in Calcutta, where not a few 
had broken their parole. In December 17o7 the ItajS, on hear- 
ing that the English troops had taken the field, became alarmed 
on bis own account, in consequence of the protection he bad 
given to the French. He therefore sent out several bodies of 
troops to surround and seize them, but they got warning of his 
intentions and the greater portion oontriv^ to escape ; twenty- 
four, however, wore made prisoners and sent to Calcutta. t 

Three years later thw Kaju took up arms against the British, 
having,. with other jwwerful zamindars, sent an m\itation to the 
Kmpezor Shih Alam to enter the Province and promised to join his 
standard. In April 17(i0 the EmiMirors force advanced into the 
district, closely pursued by the Nawab's son Mirftn and Major 
C'aiUaud. Instead, however, of following the original plan and 
marching rid Nagar and Stiri to Murshidabad, wUoh was unpio- 
teoted, &h4h Alam mai'ohod south-east by Lakrakund towards 
Burdwan to meet the Nawab’s army. When, however, he was 
within reach of the Xawab’s army, he hesitated to attack ; and in 
the meantime Cailkud and Miran eSeotod a junction with his 
enemies at Mangolkot. Shah Alam then retreated, finding that 
he had lost the chance of surprising Mnrshidubad and was unable 
to withstand the English troops.7 

At the end of the year, the Emperor having left the Province, 
the English and the Naw&b proceeded against the B&jtf of 
Biibhum, one body advancing under Captain Whyte fidin Midna* 
poce, while Mir E&sim Ali Khfin and his Armenian general 
Ohurghin Khftn marched from Morshidib&d with a oonsiderable 
foroe, supported by a detachment under Major Yorke. Asad 
Zam&n Khan deputed the government of his tenitoiy to his 
father as Dfw&n, and taking the field with 5,000 hone £d*20,^00 
foot, intrenched himself in a difiSoult part of the country near 


•C. E. Httt, B*n^9lin 1766 57, VoU I, p. cicvil, atid Vol, II, p. 4^ 
t Broons’s ^ tU Afw$, pp. 181, 192. 

} BroouVt Ewfttty ^ Mt JUtny* pp. 198-94. 
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Eherwah. His position being a strong one. Major Torke direo« 
ted Captain Wbyle to take a oirouitoiiB route to the north-east, and 
fall upon the rear of the Blrbhum troops, while he engaged fheir 
attention in front with his own and the NawAb’s troops. This 
dutj Captain Whyte executed with such celerity, that he oom- 
pletely surprised the (*noray, who, confident of the strength of 
their po.dtion, never anticipated the pcmihility of any attack in 
the rear, and wore ignorant of the approach of the British troops 
until they found them in the (Huitrc of their camp. They were 
seised with panic and thrown into confurion ; and the sound of 
the filing sening as u signal ftu- t.’apteiin Yorke, ho advauoetl with 
bis detachment, followed at some distance by Mir Kasim Kh&n*8 
troo|>a, and oarricsl the lines without diiticnlty. The enemy wore 
completely defentt^ and Hod in all dlrecti^ms after suffering 
very heavy loss, dliis vi< fniy effect ually broke the power of the 
Birbhum Raja, whose t»>rritorv, a.^ wvli as that of BimlwSn, was 
speedily subdued find pacified.* 

EAttT The early i>ericKl uf Britisli administration was a tim(» of trouble 

ADifiMs Birbhum’^. la 1770, fh> years aftrr the grant of the Diw&ui 

TtiToy. to the East India Company, it was (hn’astated ly famitie, the 
se Verily of which is apparent frun the rejw^rt submitted in 
Februan* I7ri by Mr. Iliggins^m, SajH-nisor of Birlihuin. Writ- 
ing of the e.istein pirii tna^, which W't-re njfvst afflicted, he said : — 
Truly conoenied am I to ac^iuaint you tl.at the kid effeeU of the 
last famine appear in these plaee.^ kyond description da^adful. 
Many hundreds of %illageHare entirely depopulat<Ml ; mid oven 
in large towns there are not a fmrtli part of tlm houses inhabited. 
For want of ry^ts to cultivate the ground, tliere are immense 
tracts of a fine open country which remain wholly waste and 
unimproved.” He lieggcd that tho Council would allow him to 
suspend the collection of arrears of n;venne from ** the remaining 
poor r}U)ts, who have so considerably suffered from the late 
famine, that by far the greatest part of thorn are rendwred 
utterly incapable of paying them. By obliging thorn to sell 
their cattl^nd utensils fur agrif ultiirc, a small portion might be 
recovere d ; but tliis would ciirtaiuly bo the means of their 
deserting the prorinoe, and preventing the cultivation for next 
year, which would bo much more fatal to the revenue of the 

, 

♦ BuUrff Armjf, pp. 810 . 20 , Sair ul.Mmi&kitiriv, ff, 

89v!»6. 

t Thif »<'coui>t of Early Britlih AdtDitiiatraUon it fxtrarUid In a condhnitS form 
hum 8ifW. \V. Hontirr'a pf Mural with iom« tddiiioiit frfcSl 

Mr. I. G/I>rfcka.Brockmftn*a ATcfw on tka Marfy Admimiatration ^ ika IHHriH 
MkHim {imS), 
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oonnhy than the whole loss of the balances.” The Council 
replied Though wo can by no means recede from the 
demands for mofussil balances due from your districts, yet we 
cannot but agree ^ith you in the propriety of suspending them 
for the present, as continuing to harass the lyots for them 
at the prcfK'iit season would be attended ^itli prejudice to 
the ensuing y<*ar'H eultivation and collection. Should the 
approaching year, however, prove a [)rosperous one, we flatter 
ourselves an adjustment might la- made for the recovery of these 
balances; and it if» an o)»jo<t we must recommend to your atten- 
tion in that event.” 

It took the di**tri<t a longtime to recover from the famine 
In 1771 -72 it was reported that only l.oOO villages were left, 
whereas in I7t5'*» tliero hud Wn nearly G,UO0. Much of the 
cultivated land had rdaps^-d into jungle, through whidi, in 1780, 
a small l»o<ly of sej^oys could with dilliculty force their way. 
‘‘For 120 miles/’ say.'- u eontviiiporary m w.^pajM.'r correspondent, 
“they marelied through ;m extMiisivr wchmI, all the way a perfect, 
wuldeniess ; somotimes a small village prvsentrd itsvlf in the midst 
of theso jungle.*., with a litth* cultivut*‘d ground around it, hardly 
Rutheient to tun amji tin* tw«» battalions. These woods abound 
with tigers and bear% which infesti-d the tamp ever}’ night.” 
Distn^ss and ilestitul ion drove tlm jeople to sets of lawlessness 
and violeiKH.*, in whieli disbanded siddiers lent a willing hand, 
hands of daeoith gathering along the western borders and in 
the jungles aeros.s tlie Ajai. In May 17‘'o. the Collect ur of 
Murshldub'td, at the extremity of whose jurisdiction Birbhum lay, 
formnlly declared the civil autht)rities “destitute of any force 
caj>able of making hun<l ag^ainst such an armed multitude,” and 
jxditioned for troops to act against band> of jdunderers four 
hundred strong, A month later, the damts had grown to 
“ near a thoustmd people/' and were prepfiring for nii organized 
invasion of the low lands. Next year (1780 1 they bad firmly 
established themselves iu Birblulm, and occupied stro^ pK)fi5- 
tions with permanent cami>8. The Bsja was unable take 

any effect ivo measures jigoiust them; the public revenues were 
intercepted on the way to the treasury; and the commercial 
operations of the Tompany within the district brought to a 
standstill, many factories Udng al)andoiied. It was cjoar that 
the system under which both Birbhum and Bishnupui^ (the 
eostom i)ortiou of the Bftukura district ) wore administered from 
Murshi(Ub&d <*ould continue no longer, and that the anarchy 
prevailing demanded the presence of a responsihle officer on the 
spot. Accordingly, in November 1786, a Britwh civil officer, 
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Mr. G. R. Foley, was deputed to Blrbhum with orders to snpport 
the Rij^ against the marauders. 

Next year Lord (\)mwallifl dotomiiiied to unite Bfrbhum and 
Bislinupur into a compart British ilistriot ; and in Marr^h 1787 a 
notification was issued in the Cnkutt^t Giuffti to the effect that 
Mr. Py 0 wtifl “ con firmed Polleetor of Bishenpore in addition to 
Beerhh(x»m heretofore 8U]Mrintcndi‘<l hv O. R. Foley, Eaq.” 
Mr. Pye's tenun* of office was brief, for he left the district in 
1787 ; but even in tliis short time somt^ in Bishnupur wert‘ 
sacked by banditti. His succe.ssor was Mr. *Sherbnme, during 
whose administration of a year Hud-a-half flic head-quarters of 
the unitid district wore trnnsfernMl from Bishnupur to Suri. 
Short, however, ns was his term of »»ffi(e, *Mhf two frontier 
prinapHlities hrul,” ae<or<ling to Sir William Hnntor, 
from the condition of military feds into that of a regular Britisli 
(lifitrict administered by uPolloi tor ami covenanted iin-^Utants, 
defended by the (^omj>any’s troops, studded with fortifi<?d 
factories, intersected by a new military r^ad and j>osseB8ing daily 
ooramunication with the seat of Government in Palcutta.*’ 
Towanls the olos(> of 17HS Mr. Sherburne was removc<l 
under 8u.spicion of compt dealings, and Mr. ( .'hristoplier KetUing 
assumed charge of the distri^d. For s<ime time after bis 
appointment a < on8iderable lirmed fore<‘ hiul to ]x‘ niaintaintd 
for the repression of the bands of <bicoite along tlie westem 
frontier, and under the title of ('ollect(»r he din* barged the 
functions of a coraraander-in-cluef and civil governor within 
his jurisdiction. At the beginning of each cold weather when 
the great harvest of the year apj>roachod, ho fiimishtHl the 
officer at the head of his troops with a list of paiau^s which 
the sepoys were to defend until the roblxT Utnds should retire 
into quarters for the next rainy s^^ason. On a proiK)gttl being 
made to reduce tlio strength of his ff)rce, he plainl} stated that he 
would not in that case bj resjionsible for holding Uic distriot. 

* Mr. Keating had not held lus jjost two months l>eforo ho 
found feimself oompelled to (‘all out the troops against a V>and of 
marauders, five hundred strong, who hiwl mode a desotmt on a 
market town within two hours* ride of 8ur1, and murdered or 
frightened away the inhabitants ‘ of between thirty and forty 
villaget.\ In February 1789 the hill men broke through the oor* 
don df outposts en fmm, and spread * their depredations through 
the interior villages of the district.’ The outposta were hastily 
recalled from the frontier passes, and a militia was levied to ad. 
withdhe regulars against the banditti, who were sac^king the 
ooBBtry towns * in parties of three and four hundred men, well 
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fonnd in arms.’ Eventuallj it wa« found neocBBary to direct the 
Collpctors of Boveral neighbouring districts to unite their foroee ; 
a battle wae fought, and the marauders were driven back. 

In June 1789 lUmbaaar, the chief manufacturing town of 
Blrbhum, wa« oaoked in open daylight. Next month Mr. Keat- 
ing rejwrted to Govenmient tliat the marauders having crossed 
the Ajai “ in a larger party armed with iuhtar^ and matchbxks ” 
had ostablifthed themm lves in Birbhum, and tliat their reduction 
would simply be a (juestion of military force. Tlie rainy season 
then intervened, and the rold-er bands retired to their strongholds. 
Inuring the interval Mr. Kent 'ng elabonitod a plan of outposts 
held ])y troojvs along the ]»rin<ipal (jhdtn or passers to check 
their iurowls. By November the six most imi>ortant passes 
were occujiied, a detachment was posted at Bishnupnr, and 
another was stationed nt Ilambazar to prevent dacoits from 
crossing the river. The jHists, liowever, were foreexi, and to all 
ap|H.’aranct» the district \vh.s no wrier than when Mr. Keating took 
over charge. The military, hamssoil by night marches, and 
sciittered aUmt in sm-all bnmls, wer** unable to cope with the 
dacoits or even to prot«<t the priut ipal to^^ms. On the 25th 
NovenilHT 17S9 the (’uiumanding Ofheer rejmrtod that only four 
men reinaintri to guard the Government otlif es at Surf ; and a few 
weeks later he d^x*lared himself nnuble to fumifOi an efic*ort sufh- 
cient to ensure the safety of a tre^isure pfurty through the district. 
On tht‘ 5th June 1790. iUjnagnr fell into the hands of the 
banditti, and an express was sent to summon the detachments 
from Bishiuipur by forced marches to the resume of Birbhum. 
After tills, till* outposts, strengthened by reinforcements, wore 
maiutaimal intact ; and tlic banditti, unable to find an entranco, 
made a detour southwnrtls, and masRxl themselves on the south of 
the Ajoi. There the inhabitants joined heartily with the Govern- 
ment against the common enemy, and the destnietion of the 
robber hordes of Bfrbhum w’os acxxmipliBluHi. 

The state of desolation and misery to wliich the^ country 
was reducxHl by these years of tumult, may be inferred frc>m the 
following extract from a letter written by Mr. Keating in 
June 1792. * Birbhum,' he wTote, ris surrounded on the south- 
west and west by the great western jungle, which has long pro- 
tooted from the vigilance of justict* numerous gangs of daooits 
who there take refuge and commit their depredations on Ulb 
neighbouring defenceless cultivators. Towns once populous are 
now desertod ; the manufaotiires ore decayed ; and where oom- 
meroe flourished, only a low poor and wretched hovels are teen 
These pemioious effeots are visihle along the whole coone of the 
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Ajai, particularly in tho decay of Bambaxar, and the almost com- 
plete desertion of the once large tniding town of Lakrakunda. 
When these places on the frontier became, from their poverty, 
no longer an object to the dacoits, their depredations wore ex- 
tended into the heart of the district ; and towns have been plun- 
dered and people intir<lerod ^Ndthin two or., four miles) of 
the Collector's house by banditti amounting to upwards of three 
thousand nun.’ 

The desolation of the district was aceent uat ^ mI by the ravages 
of wild l>t^iist6. The early ree^rds show that the clearings of the 
iron-smelters in ih’* forest wvre d»*fk'rted ; the ehanmlduirnors 
driven from their orviipatiea by wild b“asts : uuuiy faetories 
abandontMi ; tho euttle trade at a standstill; and the halting 
places, when' herds used to rest ainl graze (»u thrir way to the 
plains, 'W'ritten dewu as waste- The r>’e*>nl.s also fre<|Uently s|i4«ak 
of the mail bags being onrrn-l olf by wild beasts, and after 
fruitless iujuuctiens to land-bobb-r^ to « lear the fer*sts. Lord 
Cornwallis was at length <’*>mpelled to sain ti^n a publie grant to 
keep open u new military road that |W 4 SS*sl through Hirbinlm. 
The ravages of wild elephants wore on a larger settle, and their 
extermination formed one of tin* most important duties of the 
Collector. In I7l*o it was r^fjorteil that in two fxir'janaK od 
villages Mnvd all btem d<*str<»y<Ml and goin- to jnugb*, musi»d by 
the depredations of tin* wibl elephants’ and an ‘dliaal retuni 
stated that forty market towns hiwi lH»on desert tsl from the same 
cause. The ItijA of Birbhum petit ioinnl the (.’ompaiiy to uw^ its 
influence wth the Nawrtl) of licugal to prxure the loan of the 
Viceregal stud of tume elephants in order to eutch the wild ones. 
This assistance.* not h.ung obtairn'd, the Uaja f'innally a}'plied for 
a reduction of revenue, in <^»r)n»efjuenoe of tin* district being 
depopulated by wild tdcj»hants. Tlie claim was said to be just by 
the Collector, who rep<»rted in IT'.U I had wulnr prfwjf on my 
journey to Deoghar, marks (d their ravages remaining. Tho 
poor timid native ties bis oot in a tree, to which he r«tirt?s when 
the elephants approach and silently viijw.s the dost met ion of his 
cottage and all tho profits of his la]>our. I saw some of those 
retreats in my journey, and hiul the r^use o| them explained. In 
Belpatta very few inhabitants remaineil, and tho zamindAr’s fears 
for the ^eighl^ouring pnrgftnan will I'ortainly be realized in the 
<onxB4 of a few yoans, if some method is not fallen on to extirpate 
those destructive animals.” 

In spite of the raids of doooits and tho lapse of cultivation 
into jungle, European comnuTcial onterinise was busy in the dis. 
trict. The East India Company had a monopoly of the silk 
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industry, and oarriod on its trade by moans of a Commercial 
Ilosident. This trade was on a large scale, the sum spent on the 
mercantile investment in the dist riel during the latter years of 
tho 18th eoutury varying from to OJ lakhs ; at times the 
Collector Wiis unable to meet the heavy drafts by the llesident on 
the treasury. The weavers worke^l upon a system of advances, 
every head of a family in a (’ompany’s village having an aocoimt 
at the factory, which he attended onee a 3'ear for tho purpose of 
seeing his ac'o^junt made np, and the value of tlie goods which he 
had deliveriHi from time to time set otf against the sums lie had 
iX'Oiuvod. The hulanee was tln-n struck, a new lulvance generally 
given, and the account re* opened for the ensuing year. The 
interests of the weavers were zealously guarded by the lit'sident, 
w'lio brought to tile ictirf <,f the (’cdlec tor or the Goveniment any 
matter ho l onsidc-red prejmlieial to the Company’s trade. In 
1789, for instance, u militaiy guard was sent to Ilambazar to 
protect tluf Weavers from dacoits, and shortly afterwards the 
Governor-General, on ihc‘ representation of the Ueaident, ordered 
a /Jimindar, in whov estate there had b»‘eu a robbery of goods 
belonging to tlu- Company, to produen.* either tho robbers or the 
goods; otlierwisc, a i»ortiou of his laud*^ would be sold and the 
price of the stolen pro|»orty realized from the procmls. 

The first Commcjrcial Resident of Hirblium was Mr. John 
Cheap, who came to India as a member of tlie Bengal Civil Service 
in 178:J and held tho post of Resident for 41 years. He lived 
chiefly at Surul, miles from Suri, where his residence con- 
sisted of a jiile of buildings surrounded by artificial tanks and 
spacious gardens, enc irelod by a strong wall, wlxich gave the place 
a look of a fortress mthei than of a private dw'elliug. Such, in 
fad, it was, for sejKiy.'s were [>osied at Surul to guard the factory. 
Here Mr. Cheap lield an unoffieial court, the villagers referring 
Uioir disputes to his arbitration. “Little [larties arrived every 
morning — one bi^aring a wuld beast, and expecting the reward ; 
another guarding a ca{ilured daooit ; a tliird to request protection 
against a threatened attack on their village ; a fourth to procure 
the adjustment of some dispute about their water-courses or land- 
marks. In such matters the law gave Mr. Cheap no power ; but 
in the absence of etlioient courts, public opinion had accorded 
jurisdiction to any inilueutial jicrson who chose to assum^' it, and 
the Commercial Keaidout’s decision was speedy, inexpenshre aoA 
usually just.'’ 

Besides being tho medium for investing the Company's 
money, Mr. Cheap was a great merchant and xoanuiaofcuirar 
on his own aooount. He introduced the cultivation of indigo 
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into the district, improvod the nianufriotiiro of siij^ar by moans 
of apparjitus brought out fr<.>ra Europ, and ostAbUBhe<! a 
im rotmtile house, \^hioh tlourish(*<i till about 40 yotirs ago and 
whose brand till then bori* liis initials. T(^ Mr. Choap obio the 
district was indebted b»r the only gixnl roatls it j>OK80«fiod at tho 
beginning of the Ibth tvnturv, viz., the roads [Hissing from Suxi, 
through Sunil, to BurdwAii ; fnaii Surul toOanutiil; and from 
Surul to Katwa. He die ! at (ianutiri in at the age of (J2, 
and was buried in the old faeiory gnmnds at that phn‘e. Ho was 
known us I'heap the Mngnilioent ’* and has bed'll iinmortalijs^vl 
by Sir William Hunter in the Ahnah of Hural JUiujal, ** The 
whole industrial classes were in his pay. atil in liia |w»rsou 
liovemment aj>|‘eured in its iiuHit Innign as|HK'i. A b>ng unpaid 
retinue foUoWid him from one fa-t*'ry to anodier, and as the 
proct‘ssit»n detiled tiiroughout the hamlets, mothers held aloft their 
children to catch a sight of hi.s [adan piin, while the ciders l>owt<l 
low Ixdore the j)rovidi'Ue.* from whom they derived their dully 
brea<l. Happy wa.^ tiie infant on whoni hi> shadow bdi;’ 

llesides the t ’omrmnial liesidon!, wh<» wus a salaritnl othtvr 
oi the t’ompuny, there was a Coimnenial Agent, who worked 
wdth his own capital, supplying silk lu the t’oinjcany at lixtnl 
rates. The first Agent wn.s a Frenchman nanu^i Frudiani, w'ho 
haclbecn st nt <*ut by the Court of Hir-xlors in I7vd to lx* 
Superiutcndeul of the t'ompan) s .Silk Work.*'. In <ons(Wjuom)D 
of a reduction in tho investment, his scrviiea were »lis|H‘nsMl with, 
and ho was [HTiiiitted to erwt a silk filature ou his own account 
at Ganutia ou the river Mor. lie [>urehascd tlu^ ]nabiiiigs then^ 
in 17^0 from a Mr. Edward Hay tor Ks. Indug allowtd 

by Guvenmient to hold his lands as a paikd^ht t and two 
yofirs later w'as taken into the t’oinpany's iimploy as t ’oniincrcial 
Agent.* Fnishard from the very first hail a hard atrugglo to 
maintain liis porilion. Six montlw after his purehiwo ol the leoee 
and buildings there waa a tbx>d, which in one day swept aw^ay a 
mlmWr of lulls wdiit li had <'o«t him Ks. 15,0t)0 t4) erwl and put 
him to alturther exjiousc in constructing embankmonU. He found 
the Company's local officers gave him little or no help, but threw 
ohatructions in hi» way os a private merchant or ** mi venturer/’ 
The nativot charged liini the liighest prices for everything, and 
the Compapy billowed him Uio smallest. 

t» A ‘sanguine, iraaciblo man, a novice in dealing with tho 
agricultural claases, but full of energy, and firmly believing that 

• K. G. Drsiu-BrockiwiD. JV*o<«r on tk$ Xar^ Admimttraii^a gf ik§ DisUigi 
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a fortune was to k‘ mode in a few years, Frushard entered into 
ongo^j^onta without caloulaliug the coat and lived a laborious 
life with small profit. In Die first place ho paid a groat deal too 
much for his laud. Jungle lands, such as those ho held, then let 
for 12 annas an tuTo, but tlie Raj ft of Birbhum, having a monopoly 
of almost the wliolo land in the district, managed to obtain 
Its. 3-4 an acre from him . Fnisliard soon fell into arrears, and 
the Rajs oomplainod to the (^jllector, putting forwartl Frushard's 
non-payment of his rent as an excuse for his own arrears of land 
revenue. The Collector found himself powerless to touch the 
defaulting Fnislmrd. lie oould not detrain the factory lands 
or take out execution agtiinst its stoek-in-trade, for such a 
stop would interfere witlt the regular supply of the tilk invest- 
ment. He fear(*d to take any step tliut would bring dowTi on 
his own hetul the wrath of the Roartl of Trade, and }K)iired forth 
his comjdaints to the Board of lh‘Veiiue. lie stated that, while 
the hu'tory j»ro[>erty wtts thus protected from attachment, the 
adventurer 8i*<!ured his person fr<»m arre&l by living beyond 
his jurisdiction, and that, in sliort, he hiul no means of reaching 
* tliat piiikmht vdiyit^ Mr. Fnishard. Nor w'as the latter less 
clamorous. Ills case even renchetl the Court of Directors, and 
lAMd Coniwallis wr(*te of him as desernng special indulgence. 
The burden of all liis [K*tilions w'as tliat Government should use 
its intluonee with the Raja to procure a remission of rent. At 
length, in 17tHh ho diclareil himself wearied out, and made a 
final appeal for ndief. He had taken the land, he said, at 
an exorbitant rent ; tu this rent he luvl added the interest on 
the capital exiumded in reclaiming the land from jungle ; he 
had suffered heavy losses from ftooila ; his filature had been 
at work during four years, but it htul not begim to pay. In 
the past year he had imUvd cleaivd the paltry sum of 

Ri. 2,000 08 a return for all his capital, but during the current 
year (1790; he would not k able to make both ends moot. *In 
a word, although for these five years forbearing from any' p^ioe 
of public resort, and living almost in retirement, bfre I am, 
after a tan years' absence from home, with no hope to return, 
and with barely the means to live.’ 

At length, in 1791, Lord Cornwallis passed orders that all 
his past arrears should be remitted ; that for the futuj^ his rent 
should be reduced by nearly ouo*haIf ; aud that the GolIe(^or 
•hould deduct whatever those sums came to from the land revenue 
payable by the IUj&. Mr* Frushard, being thus relioved from 
the exorbitant rent ho had hastily agreed to, became a penna^ 
nent resident in Birbhum, and soon a very important one. A 
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of the Company, and as much more as liLs credit could supply on 
his own n<x‘ount, and connected in a tvrtain degree with the 
GovommciiJ, lie ao«pured great inlliience among the jungle 
rillagea. In this uncaivd-for territory liis [irescacc iniwlo itsidf 
felt in spite of (»lllcitil discouragcmunt . lie hecame their Magis* 
t rate and Judge, arrested n-bhers, fiocd many a village from 
tigers, spread a ring of (ultivution aiei prosperity round the 
factory', and founded little tributary iilunircs. 

The researches ot Mr. K. U. l)ruk"»BnH’kman have thrown 
further light on tlie history id Mr. 1‘ru.shard and his ventur»». 
lie gliow's, that, in 17**1, at th*> n*'piest <»f ti.jvernmcnf, th*- Uftja 
gave liim a lease for y-ans of Lkono round his works at 

a rental <jf lis. 1,70'* a year, lii l''tb*thr ri-ntal w'fis increas»»tl to 
lU, ;i,41 1 ft year, in spit*’ of liis olijections that tlc' n ut received 
by iiiiu after many years only amount - d to lbs. while his 

W'orks had ( ost Jis. ‘Jo,****'* and hiyl been in tie (.'om)*any’s us<j 
w'ithout rent ever b**ing pai<l by it. llis comuilaHion amounted 
to lift. 12,000 a year, wdmb, afi*<r [»aying the intcie.st on his 
capital, only left him Ks. O,**')'* or lU. CfOo. Mr. Kmshard 
(lied in 1^07, imd the fa''tory was then taken over l>y Mr. t.’heap 
at a rent of lls, d,4lo from GoVernmeid, w'hii h ha*! purchased 
the estate at tudeutta f-»r Ivs. lo ,*''00 at a .SJil*’ ledd for arrears 
of revenue. <)n the d*’ath of Mr, Cheap in 1'^^"' the estate was 
put in charge of Mr. Sliakcspcar, who a'‘te l as t hiinm'Tcial 
Hesident until when the manufacture of silk by tiuveni- 

ment ceased. 

Tb« The French abo engaged in tncle in IJirbiium at an early 

Freorb. period. A nport submitted in 17>^1 by Mr. Smith, Kesident 
at Sonimukhi (in the IJankura district), to the (,’omptroller of 
Aunings, states as follow's : — “Prior l'» the year the French 
provided only through QomastaLs. In that year Mon. Lu 
Seigneur came into lieerbhooin and obtained a few' bigalm of 
grbund from a Ghusscin, who resides at SajK)ur, named Aunund 
Ghund. \)u this 8|»ot he built a house, and termed it a factory ; 
whore ho hoisk’d tho Ereneh colours, established guards, and 
made advances for Gurrahs tiirough .Dolulls to the amount of 
Ks. l,25Ji0U annually, entertaining at the same time Gomaataha, 
who plaqed Mohuaails on the weavers, etc., and even putdabed 
them, ^xen^iaing an authority e^iual to that invested in the 
Company's agents, who were only superior in liaving at that time 
the support of the revenue. Some time about the year 1774 he 
quitted the Aurung and never returned again, lie wu* the 
only Erenoh gentleman that ever resided in the Aanii|^ Itfid 
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from tli6 period of his do{)arturo no mlvances kave boon made 
under wiiiotioii of flio Frourii name’'.* In 1777, however, 
we find that there wtia a Freiu-h fac tory at Supur in charge 
of Momtb. Chuubon and Arrear. In that year they were 
ordered by Mr. Sherburne not to hf>if*t the French flag, and 
Mr. Arbuthnot, the Aasistutit f'dleetor, deputed to Supur to 
enforce tile taking down of the Hag. loiter, in ITttd, when notice 
of war between Kiiglarnl and France had K»eu received, the 
Magistrate took “ paroles fjf honour ’* from the two Frenchmen 
“not to serve agmnst lirifain or uiid«*rtuke any fresh specula- 
tion.** The Magi.strat‘‘ abo took jH).s8<*s?iion of “one mutilated 
hous<' in Supur, whieh was Fromii property.” This French 
factory was ait erwanls [lUt uml r Mr. Cheaj) on behalf of the 
authorities. 

( Hher Kunpeaiis wm* also omb-avourine; to exploit the **”'^** 

r xt f • . t » , ’y . merclun 

resouree.s of the diNtnel. Num* took b-as- s of the right to work 
iron, and as early as !7''7 w^* pnil cd' a Mr. Farquhar holding the 
lioliil ilahal at a lea^M* of l{s. 7o.'i n yt-ar. A fuller account of 
this iiidiLMtry will )»«• fouuil in i'liupter VUI. Four more Euro- 
|>ean« ha*i undeilaken the maiiufactur** of indigo, aud a fifth of 
sugiir. Mr. Hrsikltie liml CKune to Idrbhum in 17 n 7 with “a free 
meniianl’s eovi^unnt ’’ and "larted tho manufacture of indigo at 
Ilainba/ar, while Mr. Feter^on, wlio had Iven siut from England 
in 17!»‘.^ to extend the eultivation of sugar, had found suitable 
lauds for the purp^>fit’ in Birbhum.t 

The most intere.sting evtmt in the subsequent history of Thb 
B ublium is tile Sautal rebellion of wliieh broke out in tbo 

Santiil Farganas and spn'ud to this district . In the Wginning of uoy, 
July INV; the Saiilals moved across the border and sacked 
Falsa in the nortli of the district, but fell baik on the advance of 
a furt'c of 4no men of the 7th Native Infantry, which advanced 
from Bcrltamj>ore, and next <lay defeated them at Maheshpur. 

By the ‘Jotli July Mrityuujay])ur and Narayaupur to the north- 
west of lUinpur Hat had been sacked, and by the “J^lrd G&upur 
and other villages bad been destroyed. Further Soul'S the rel^k 
overran the country from llie Grand Tnmk Koad in Burdw&n, a 
few miles across the soulh-westem boundary, to SaintluR in the 
heart of the district. The country wivs panic-stricken, and Suri 
at one time was threatened withanaltai-‘k. Major Vii\^>ent Jarvis, 
who was ordered up with his regiment from Baxxackpor^, waa^ on 
his arrival at Burdwto, ordered by the Commissionor to push on 


• and Prettnt, Vol. Ill, No. 2, p. 366. 
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direct; for Son, ns it was in insUut danger of attack. ** We 
mardied,** ho wr«)to, ** for two days and a night, the rain pouring 
the whole way, and my men without any regular food. As we 
oame near to Stiri, we found panic in ©very village, The Hindus 
fairly lined the road, welcoming ns with loan in their ©yes, and 
pressing sweetmeats and parched rice upon my exhausted sepoys. 
At Suri we found things, if possible, worse. One officer kept his 
horse saddled day and night, the jail seemed to have been hastily 
fortified, and the biilk of the coin from the trcfisury was said, I 
know not with what truth, to be liid in a well.’’ On the westom 
border parties of the 2nd, 37th and 50th regimeuU were engaged 
at various places with the rt'bels, whom they defeated with severe 
less ; but the small detachments posted at distant placid in a wide 
range of territory wore unefjual to the task set them. Th© rebeb 
obtained |Xjefte«aon of Nikgar and Aisalpur, but after some further 
fighting were (Ximpolled to evacuate them and retire across the 
border to Kumraba<l. 

Towards the end of July General lioyd was plaot>d in 
mand of the force employed against the Kantlls, and shortly 
afterwards Colonel Bird wns appointed, with the rank of a 
Brigadier, to (he s|)ecial o^iimmand of the troo|is in Birbhfim and 
Bknkura. All the troops available were hurried up, and by 
the nth August (|uiet was for a time restored to this part of the 
eonntiy, “ The villagm,” wrote the Magistrate of Blrbhum on 
the 24th of August, ** have returned to their homos, and the 
husbandmen are engaged in the cultivation of their land as usnal 
The 8ani4b an; nowhere to be found, having retreated to a place 
some thirty miles nif in anoth«7 district’’ In this mouth a pro- 
clamation was issutMl promising that all reViebt who laid down 
their arms would be pardoned, except the leaders and those 
proved to have committed murder; but this offer was regarded as 
a cemfessioQ of weakness and the flame of rebellion again biased 
up. By the eml of Bept ember the Magistrate of BirU&um 
reposed that the whole country from four miles west of Nagar up 
to Deoghat was in their h^ds; the ddli$ were stoi^ied, the 
villagers bad fled from their homes. One huge body of SanUIs 
was enoamped to the number of 5,000 to 7,000 at Tilabuni, 
six miles west of Suri, where they had dug tanks, streugihened 
their posiiipi} hy earthworks, and made preparations for oelebnt* 
ing Jfae Bnrgi Fuji, lliey were, it was reported, ouly waiting for 
another body of about 3,000 Santilsto join them before, advaniaag 
to attack Bnxi, and had given notice of their intention in a 
eharaotexistic way. *‘Tfaey sent ns in what it called in tiiaif 
fimgaage a dhM or iniBtive--Tix,, the twig of a sd/ tree irith thm 
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leaTOB on ii, each leaf signMying a day that is to elapse befoie 
amval— a few dajrs ago, wliioh was brought by oue of the 
Deoghar ddk ruuneiB, whom they seused and sent back for the 
purpose/' 

At length in November 1^55 martial law was prodaimed, 
and a cordon of outposts, in some instances numbering twelve to 
fourteen thousand men, pusliod back the Bantals from the 
open country. In six weeks nothing remained but to sweep 
the jungle dear of stmgglers, and Udore the end (d the cold 
weather (1865-&0) the rebels had tendered their submission/ 

After the cession of the Diwani to the East India Company Poiiu* 
in 1765, liirbhum was administered from Murshid&bEd 
1787, In that year in oonsoc|uonoe of the unsettled state of the xmior, 
country, which required a separate administration, it was oonsti- 
tuted a district \^ith Bishnupur the eastern portion of 
BAnkur&)» and this arrangement oontinuod till 1793, when 
Bishnupur was transferred to the Burdwin Collectorate. In 
1809 the CoUoctorship of Birbhum was abolished, and the 
district was again administered from Murshid&had, an Assistant 
Collector remaining in charge at Suri. In 1820, Birbhum was 
reeonstitutetl a separate ilistriot and restored to its former area, 
with the exception of a few estates which were transferred to the 
Jungle Mtthds. After the SanUl rel)ellion, the upland tracts to 
the west, which had been a rallying point of the rebels, were 
tranaferrod to the newly ooustituted district of the Santil Par- 
ganas, and in tliis way four pargams and a part of a fifth were 
detached from Birbhum, vis., Sarath Deoghar, Pabhia, Kundahit 
Karaya, Muhammod&bEd and ptH of Darin Mauloswar. In 
1872 the district consisted of the following thanks, vii , (1) Surl, 

(2) Bkjui&gar (now an outpost of Suri), (3) Dubrkjpur, (4) Easbk 
(now Bolpur), (5) Skkulipur, (6) Lkbpur, (7) Barwan, and (8) 
Mayureswar with a totd area of 1,344 square miles. In 1879 
Barwan with an area of 108 square miles was transferred to 
Murahidkbid, while the thAnas of Bkmpur Hkt and NaSiiti 
(including the present thkna of Murarai; were transifirred from 
the Lftiganj subdivision of that district to Birbhum. 

In conclusion, reference may be made to the almost fortuit- BaootM 
ems manner in which the reoords of early Britiah rule in fiSrbhiim 
have been preserved and discovered. The firat diaoqyery was 
made in 1864 by Sir W. W. Hunter, who deaoribed i4 as 
fdlowB : — ^ Four yean ago, b taking over charge of the IKstnot 

•ficoDkil ot tlM robflUioa hat baw coapUed troai Uit 4if JBwtl 

Jm^sI tad aa atfiela W# Saalsl pabtttbod ia the GdoaUa 

YoL IXVl, im* 
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Treasuiy, 1 whb struck with the appieaiauoo of an ancient prew^ 
which, from the state of its pa^ocks, seemed not to hare been 
opened for manj years, and with whose contents none ofibe 
native officials was acquainted. On being broken open it was 
found to contain the early records of the district from within 
a year of the time that it |ia8sed directly under British rule. The 
volumes presented every appearamo of ago and decay; their 
yellow stained margins were deeply oaten into by insects, their 
outer pages crumbled to pieces under the most tender handling, 
and of some the sole palpable remains were eliips of paper 
mingled witli tlu‘ granular dust that wliite-anfs leave behind/’ 
The noble uw made of ‘ these neglected heaps ’ is apparent in the 
AnnalK of Rural Bengali The scH'ond discover)^ is dteoribod as 
follows in the Enijlishman of 5th Januar}' 1872. “ A curious 
discovery of neglected and forgotten rwords has lately bt^en made 
by the Commissioner of the BuidwAn Division ; and, singularly 
enough, the treasure has been unearthed in a (’ollectorate the 
reoords of which hafl already been searched by Dr. Hunter. 
While inspecting the Collector’s office, Air. Buckland ftnmd a 
number of old English manuscript books lying in an open rack 
in the clerk’s room, where they had been ex|>osed for an unknown 
period to the ravages of time and white-ants, and undi«turbe»l by 
any previous ©xjjlorer, having by some awudent been left out 
of the treasury almirahs. Among these, the most neglected, have 
been found what are fflrobobly the oldest records of th<* Birbhum 
difirid ; for Mr. Keating is mentioned in the ** Uural Annals ” 
as the first Collector of that district whoso rei'ords sanrived, and 
here we have the correspondence of Messrs. Foley and Sher* 
bomo, the former of whom was Collector in November 1780, two 
years before Mr. Keating, and the latter in April 1787. Indeed, 
the correspondenoe contains a csomplete aooount of the eighteen 
months’ administration of the latter officer, and furnishes a clue 
to the cause of ills removal and subsequent trial. The letters of 
Mr.Toley’s time are chiefly between that officer and tlie Board of 
llevenuc. ^Oue of them is remarkable as presenting an early 
example of recourse to the sale of land for arrears of revenue, 
and showing that the step was most reluctantly taken. In 1787 
wild deph^ts were so numerous in Birbhum, that the whole 
district VS 5 S in danger of being overrun by them, and lAikdris 
wert sent lor from Bylhet and Ohittagong to aid in tbeir 
oaptnre/’ 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE PEOPLE. 

The population of the district, as enumerated at each censoa. 

is shown in the marginal table, of pofit- 
1872... ... 851,235 f^om w'hich it will be apparent **^”®*^* 

^ ^ 7 !>»/j 54 that the distnot was decadent 

1901 y.‘. .. 902.280 until 1891, and that in 29 years 

the number of its inhabitants has 
only increased by oljOOO. The decline between 1872 and 1891 
was due mainly to the lavages of fe%'er, and especially of the 
epidemic known as Burdw'an fever, which raged betw'een 1872 
and 1881, the result leiug that the population fell off by nearly 
00,000. It continued its ravagt^s during the earlier years of the 
next decade, specially in the south of the district ; and although 
there was an improvement during the following years, the census 
of 1891 showed a further decrease of nearly 4 per cent, in the 
population of the head-quarters subdivision. This decrease wras 
due to the high mortality in the Bolpur and S&kulipur thfinas, 
which adjoin the Ausgrftm thSna of Burdwan, where the fever 
was stiU prevalent in 1891. The loss in the south of the district 
was, however, counterbalanced by an increase of 10 per cent, in 
the Hampor IlAt subdivision ; and in the district as a whole 
there was a small increase, amounting to barely one-tenth of the 
loss registered iou years earlier. After 1891 there was a marked 
improvement in the health of the people and in their material 
oondition. The fever epidemic disappeared : and although cholera 
often broke out, especially in the south-oasteru th&nas, there 
were no serious epidemics. The result was that during # the 
decade ending in 1901 the district added 13 per q^t. to its 
population. The increase was most marked in the south of the 
district, where it represented a recovery from the unhealthineas 
of the previous dec^e, and in the extreme north, where there 
was a oonsiderahle influx of Sant&ls. 

The results of the oensos of 1901 axe described difl^llo^ in 
the Bengal Census Report; **The result of the prosperous or llOl. 
oondition of the district and of its oompaxarive fxee^bm frottn 
disease is an increase of 104,240 persona or 13 pw oent." !nie 
populstioa now exceeds by about 6 per cent, that recorded at thfl 
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first oensoa, 29 years preTionslj. There has been some immigra* 
ticm of Santftls for cultiTaiion and of ap*ootintry men in 
oonneotion with the railway, but the total number of the foxingn 
settlers is only 14,000 greater than it was in 1891. This, 
moreover, is to a largo extent oounlerbalanoed fay a greater 
amount of emigration, and it is thus clear that the increase is 
due mainly to the natural growth of the population. Excluding 
Murarai in the extreme north of the district, where the immigra- 
tion of SantAls has been greatest, the improvement is most 
marked in the south of the district, where it represents a recovery 
from the losses recorded at the lost oonsus. Tlio continued 
advance of the Eampur llAf subdivision is attributed partly to its 
fertile soil and partly to the fact that it is tapped by the railway. 
The following table gives the salient statistics of the census 
of 1901 
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Deotitj. With an average of 515 persons to the square mile, Blrbbuni 
is more sparsely iuhabite<l than any district in the Burdwin 
DivisioD except BSnkura ; hut the density of population rises in 
the north to OOl persons {>er square mile in the Nolh^it thtoa 
and to 029 in the Murarai th^na. Here the soil is alluvial and 
the proporiion of cultivable land is greatest, besides which ih€«e 
thAnas are well provided with means of oommunicalion. The 
most thinly inhabited thAna is Bolpur to the south, whish has 
suftmed from a number of adverse circumstances. It was 
formerly ^pitlous, but it has suffered muoh from fever, and 
the lac and indigo faetorios which formerly fiourtshed along the 
rirer Ajai have declined. This thftna now supports only 451 
persons to the square mile, and the next most sparsely inhabitei 
thlna is Snri (453 per square mUe), which is an undulating 
iraft wit'E ^a sterile soil. Generally speaking, fte density of 
popnlation deereaaes towards the west, where the ground is 
n4iA8 and large tracts are unfit for oultiTaHoii, and inereasss 
towiids the east where the land is level and more snitaUe for 
VnUlTiticm. 
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The lUtietios of migration show that 6*7 per oent. of theiCigmtieii* 
population as enumerated in 1901 were bom elsewhere, while 
5*2 ^ oent« were resident in other diatiiots at the time of the 
census. The volume of immigration thus slightly exceeds that 
of emigration. The immigrants consist mostly of SanUls, who 
oome to the distriot in search of land for cultivation or of 
employment as agricultural labourers. Other immigrants oome 
from Bih&r and the United Provinces and settle down as 
labourers, 8hop*keoper8, zamind^rs’ peons, etc. Among the 
emigrants a considerable number go to Assam to work on the tea 
gardens, but, apart from this, most of the emigration is of a 
temporary character. 

The only place returned os a town at the census of 1901 isTowusna 
Surf, the district head-quarters, which has a population of 8,692 ’^‘***«*** 
persons. The only other places with more than 5,000 inhabitants 
are Ifargr&m ( 6,518 ) and DubrSjpnr with Islkmpnr (6,715). 
Oenerally speaking, the population is entirely rural, even the three 
plaoes mentioned above being little more than populous villages. 

Sixty-uino per cent, of the population are supported byoccapt. 
agriculture, 11*7 per oent. by industries, P5 per oent. by the*‘‘*“- 
professions, and 0*4 |)er oent. by commerce. Of the agrionitnrai 
popolation, 28 per cent, are actual workers, and these indnde 
1,600 rent-receivers, 137,000 rent-payers and 36,000 field- 
labourers. Of the industrial classes (>0 per cent, are workers, 
among whom there are 12,000 fishennen and fish-dealers, 18,000 
rioe-pounders and 5,000 cotton-weavers. Among those snpportad 
1^ other oooupations are 48,000 general labourers. 

The predominant language in the district is the dialect of Lssov- 
Bengali classifted by Dr, Grierson as Western Bengali, whidi 
principally differs from Standard Bengali in having a broader 
piominoiation. The number of persons using it in Blrfahum 
is repotted to bo 575,500. Santali is spoken by the SanUda 
•etUed in the district, the number of persons returned as speaking 
it in 1901 being 47,455. The Kor& language is spoken by ^ 

Koris, who state that they came from Singhbhum aai are now 
found on the borders of the SanUl Barganas. This dialect 
belongs to the Hiindt family, and, as spoken by them, is almost 
pure Mnnd&ri. 

Hmdns form the great majority of the inhabitants oflUftx- 
BnUium, having a ilxongth of 667,684 in 1901, wha^Jiluhara- 
madans numbered 201,645, Animists 42,019, Ohristians 819 Sid 
members of other religions 118. 

The oldest OhrisUan Mission at work in Blrbh&m ia the 
Baptiit Miisiont of which a branch was estaUished here nearl]^ 
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a oentorj ago by the Sorampore Mission, One of the oarliee 
miesionaxiee was Mr. James Williamson, .who aniTed in Indi 
in 1821 as a surgeon on board the Beroi^ie, He was sent^^ b; 
Dooton Carey and Marshman from Sorampore to Birbhum, wher 
he acted as Assistant Surgeon at the Suri Jail in addition to hi 
other duties. The Baptist Mission has its heailnquarters at Surl 
and maintains a girls’ school there, which w'oa ojMjmHl 40 yeai 
ago, besides several village s 'hwls. The only other mission a 
work in the district is the Methodint Episcopal Mission, B'hici 
started work at Bolpur a few years ago. Of the total numbe 
(819) of Christians, 700 arc natives. 

The great majority of the Muhammadans ar^* Sheikhs, wh 
number 1^2,51’) or nine-tenths of the whole community. Path&c 
have representatives, Saiyids 3,^67 and Jol&hAs 1,074. 

IliiulaUiu. Vaishnavism appars to have K*en j>*ipulnr in tlie distric 
as early as the ( W,' nf the 12th ouitury A.D., when Jaya*l»*v 
composed the gr<‘at Vaishnavete lyric knowTj as (ht^i Gorindi 
JayadovE was Iwrn at Kcuduli. and to this day the Vaishuavs 
hold a fair every year at that plact* in his memory. At this fai 
50,000 to 6t».OO0 persons aa«K'iuble round hh tom)*, and lb 
Yaishna'vas still sing of the love ul Krishna and lUdbikA, whio 
he inunortali/ed in the Gita Gonni/a. Another Vaishnava j^oei 
who was a native of this district, Chandi DAs, the earlies 


Temactilar poet of Bengal, who flourished in the 14th (viitiuf) 
He was a native of Naiiuur, a village about 24 miles to the eai 
of Suri, and was ly birth a SAkta, i>., a wondiipiK’t of Cliand 
DorgA or Saktl, but b'bs converted to Vaishnansm. Anotht! 
great Vaishnava of Birbbum was NityAnanda, one of the chic 
disciples of fliaitanya, w'ho wm }>oni at (larbhabAs uea 
Blrdiandrapur. 

A oonsiderabie proportion of the Hindus of the district or 
members of low castes, such os BAgdis, Bauris, IlAris, Domi 
MAIs and Muchis, alK^riginaU who gradually lost their disiino 
tribul character and ky^ame absorVaKl in Hinduism. Amonj 
these lo# class(rH traces of animiHtic k^liefs are stUl ver; 
noticeable, such as the B'orship of ManasA and DharmarAj. 

DharmarAj, or as he is usually called in this <lisinct, Dharmi 
Thftkur, is worshipped by the villagers as one of their speois 
village go^ (OrAm DevatA), and there is a Dharma ThAkor fo 
nevly every village. Those of Suganpur, Sija Kodang, Malben 
Bela and Sarbftnandpar are looked on with special venoraiiox 
and their shrines are visited by numbers of |>eiions soflerinj 
from rheumatism, for the core of which such a plgrimage is i 
%peoilo. This deity is osoally worshipped by a low oaite flkisil 
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BB a rule, ho is repreaonted by a shapeleoi stone daubed with 
Termiiion and placed under a tree, but in a few places he is 
ensBrined in a temple. Hogs, fowls and ducks are socrideed 
before him, and olfcrings are mode of rice, liowerfi, milk and 
pachuai The worsliip takes place in the months of BaisSkb, 
Jaistha and As&rh on the day of the full moon, and in some 
places on the last day of Bhudra. 

ManasH is the godling of snakes, -whose worship is widespread 
on account of the n\imber of snakes and the dread of their bite. 

She is reprewmt e<l oitlier by fin* plant [Euphorbia NerifoHa 

or Liijuhria) or by a stoin* rudely carved into the form of a 
female seated on n snake, or, it may be, by a shapeless block 
smeared with vennilion. Tin* plant or stone is generally found 
under a free, preferably an tree, or housed in a hut, a 

room, and oecasionallv u small biick temple. The offerings consist 
of rice and other tii-tirles, but goats are socriBced on special 
occasions. 8he is speelnlly worsbij»iKd on tlio last days of the 
mouths of SraWn ami lihadra (Augiist and September), a season 
when Riiakes are for('id out of their holes by rain and are a veiy 
real danger \*> tiu- ban-fmjted wayfarer. 

Manasa is a favourite object of worship among the Giandha« 
baniks, owing to the legend limt their caste-fellow Lakhindara* 
son of Chand Suudagnr, was bitten by a snake on his wedding 
day beoam-e he hod iK*gle»tid hfr worship. They engage parties 
oallecl ManasA Muugull to .<ii)g her praise's in their houses two or 
three days Wfore a tmirriage is celebrated. A Bagdi or Dom 
priest, called Dbanua I’umiit, sometinu*s professes to be inspired 
by the goddc?<^8, and foretells future events and prescribes 
medicines to thosi* who eruisult liim. 

I)ivinati(m is frequently praotised by the low caste priests, uiviiia. 
ospoeially after the worslnp of Mangalft and other disease'^®*** 
godlings, wdien epidemics break out. Incense is burnt, and the 
priest sits holding his head over the fumes. After a time, he 
throws himself into a frensy, and, as the fit passes off, ^he 
worshippers nsk him the cause of the calamity. Uo thih replies, 
assigning it to some wrongful act or omission on their part which 
has brought down the \^Tath of the deity, and stating what saorifioe 
is neocssaiy in order to appease him. The necessary offerings are 
at once made. ^ 

Ordeals, called rindarpan^ ChBlparB^ JTdffr 
Brahma Daifya Bhttr and DhanMrU^ Bhar, are resorted to in osao of ^ 

thefts. In tho Bati^chd'd form one man presses a brass onp with 
his hand, while another recites mautr(t$. cup or Mi is sttj^possd 
V> move towards the plaoe where the stolen property is hidden. 
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If the Pdndarpan ordeal ia employed, an tmmarried girl holds 
a betel-loaf smeared with oil in her hand» looks into it, and 
when questioned by the vjhd or wisartl pronounces the name 
of the thief, saying that lus image is visible on the oil. If the 
girl cannot recognise the image, the oj>,d asks the spirit, whom 
he has invoked by his thnntni, to write down the name of the 
thief on the betel loaf, and this is then reatl out by the giiL In 
the ChdIparA form some mintra^ are read over some riee, and it 
is alleged that if the thief eats the (harmed riiv, hlood will 
come out of his mouth. In the Kdii lihar^ lirahwa Daiiyn 
lihar and Dharmardj ]ih< r forms (*f ordeal the goddess K&li, 
the ghost Brahma Ibiitya and the gtnl Dhanaa, rt^speetively, 
are supjwsed to 8|M*uk through the mf^lium of some person. 
Other teettt enii*l(jyed for finding out a wrong- dtn^ are to 
make a man touch the foul-stof>l of KuU or Dhonnaraj, some 
Oanges water, a piece <d cop|ii‘r or a iuhi leaf, or, in the case 
of Muhammadans, a mosqm* or a of th*- Kor&n. The 
man is then asked to say whelb't lie eimimitt©*! the theft. 
The practice of making a man swear Indon a piiblio assemhly 
or an assembly of c^istcmen is also rv.soite1 to for the detection 
of thieves and wrong-(b>er«. 

Aooordmg to tra<lition, the district was ome inhabited by 
fierce jungle tribes, black sturdy nn n, who devoure<I any tlesh they 
could obtain. Their chief was one Hirambak, who w*as killed 
by Bhima, one of the five I’indava brothers, during their exile. 
Even as late as the 15th century, the district U described in the 
Brahmdnda section of the Jlhomkyai Purdihi as being inhabited 
by people who were of small stature and black wiaplexion, 
with immoral propensities and ignorant of rtligious duties, a 
few only being Vaishnavas. In injurse of time the )>opulation 
received an appreciable Aryan tylmixture, but to this day a 
large proportion of the {copulation are of aboriginal descent, 
ranking low in tlie Hindu bieranihy of castes ; and during the 
laA century the immigration of 8ant&ls has largely increased 
the aboriginal element. 

^ The marginal table shows the 
Si.are different castes found to have 
• more than 25,000 n^preeontativei 

4I.V606 at the census of 2901, The foL 

oi each 

30^35 of these oasies and ot a few other 
... 27,034 peculiar to Blrfabltm 

The B&gdis axe a caste of aboriginal descent, who are believed 
to hate hi&u among the earlieet inhabiianis of the distriet. 


6«d.(op 

Sftitiil 

lioebi 

231-a 

Mil 

BsaH 
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They gradually became Hinduised, bat there is little doubt 
of their being non-Aryan, and to thia day they are at the bottom 
of tne social soolo. In this district they are chiefly engaged 
in coltivation, boating, fishing and labour. The most prominent 
septa or sub-caatea in Birbhilm are Khetri, Kusmetii, Tenttili^, 
Trayodaa and Noda, of which the Tontuli& ranks highest. 
Intermarriage between members of the different sub-castes 
is not allowed, but they can smoke and eat cooked rice 
together. 

The Sadgops are l)elioved to bo the oldest Hindu settlers 
in the district. They say that their original name was Qop, 
and their homo was (iopbhum, the country between Ajai and 
O&modar, the name nf which survives in the Gopbhum pargana 
of BurdwSn. This, they say, tliey held os an independent princi- 
pality, and from it I hoy migrate l to Birbhum. Here the Gb&lfts, 
who at first formed one caste with them, as.sociatcd with the 
aboriginal population, and were therefore not ministered to by 
good Brahmans. They themselves, how^evor, were able to 
preserve the purity of their race, and to distinguish themselves 
from the Goftlas, took the name of Sadgops, re., the good 
or pure Goj)s. Tliey rank among the Naliasakhs, i.c., the nine 
clean Stldm, from w’hoin the higher castes will take wat^. 

They are found all over the district, and are generally substantial 
oaltivators. Many of them own landed property, and some have 
taken to Government sorvhe, tra<le or the professions. Their 
common title is moaning literally headman. 

The SanlAls of Birblium are a branch of the well known tribe Sutllt. 
of that name. They appear to have migrated to this country 
towards the close of the l>^th century, being brought in to clear 
the jungle and drive out the wild beasts with which the dis- 
trict was then infested. The original settlors appear from the 
manosoripts of Buchauan-Hamilton have oome from Pal&mau 
and B&mgarh, for, writing of some Santils whom he met in 
the SantAl Parganas in the beginning of the I9t.h oentoiy, Ee 
said : — They came last from Btrbhrim in consequence of the 
annoyance which they reooivod from its Eammd&rs. The original 
seat of this tribe, as far as I can learn from them, is PalSmao 
and Ramgarh.*' 

The Santal viUages border on those in the 8ant&l Paxganas, 
and are situated in the narrow strip of high broken oounti^ we;it 
of the East Indian Railway, lying between the hills of the 
SantAl Parganas, which here approach the Birbhum border, on the 
one side and the alluvial soil of the plains proper on the other. 
WIms these bills recede from the b^er, as in the souih«iveit 
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of the Hararai th&na, there are praotioally no Sant&l TiUagea ; 
and there is thus a strip of ooimtry where Bengali and SanUli 
cultivation meet. On the one side there is the SanUd country, 
on the other there is the Bengali country ; and as such, it is 
dehateaUe land, for there are Bengali villages in it and also 
areas in which the population is mainly BantiiL 

The returns of 1872 show that the number of Sant^ls in the 
whole disiric«t was then only ti,054 ; it is now 47,221 according to 
the census of 1901. Tliis largo inoroa«e in the jx>pulalion is due 
to the fact that the Saut4ls an> unusually prolific and very 
hardy, as well os to the growth of population in the Baut&l 
Poiganas pressing the SautAls eastwards. But those figures do 
not represent the sum of the increase in this area. Many of 
the Santals, ])articularly from thi* northeni portion, have, 
owing to the greater pressure on tho soil or to dispossession 
by mahajans or zumind^irt, either emigrated to the B&rind, 
a quasi-kterite tra(»t of eouniry in Lhuajpur, lUjshlhi and 
Bogri, or ok* to MurshidShad, to break fr»*di country, 

to clear the jungles, and to make new terraces of rice land, for 
doing which they possess singular optitude, erou in the most 
unpromising country. 

The Muchis are the shoe-makers and leather* dealers of 
• the district, while the Dorns are basket-makers, cultivate ra, 
labourers and drummers, thoir wivis serving as midwives. The 
Konais are regarded in Birbhum as a st-parote caste from Muchis, 
though in some parts they ar6 regarded as a sub- caste. They are 
snh-divided into ('h^ Konais, who are lalK>urers and cultivators, 
and Kurur Konais, who eat buffaloes and work labourers and 
drummers. 

The Brfihmans of tho district are mostly Uarhi Br&hmaui, 
and, in addition to following thoir priestly calling, are samindirs, 
tenure-holders, ocoui)anoy ly ots, pleaders, mukht&rs, money-lenders 
and Government servants. 

^ The Mils ore engaged in fishing, boating and onlUvationf 
and are^ believed to be among ilio oldest inhabitants of the 
district. It appears probable tluit they are of the same stock 
as the Bftgdis, for though they claim to assert their superiority, 
they interohange the huHa with them up to the present date ; 
and it it phyaoal aspects, love of fish and intoaioation, 

ard geherid mode of living, there is no difference between them 
and the Bigdis. 

' The Banris, who are mainly oultivators and field-labourm, 
are a caste of aboriginal desoent, which appears to have migrated 
to Bfrbhfim from the south. They are among the loweet of all 
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the oaiteit being imoloan feeders, served neither by BrShsun, 
Dh^ or Nftpii. 

^e U&ris are soavongers, sweepers and swine-herds, but Hirla 
some are employed in cultivation. In this district they are 
divided into four sub castes : — (1) Bhuinmftli, who are enltivators ; 

(2) Dai or riiul Hart, mid wives ; (3) Kahar ilari, pd/Art-bearers ; 
and (4) Mehtar lUri, who alone act as sweepers. The Mehtar 
ll&ris are again sub-divided into three sections called Bengali, 
Maghaiy& and Ihinswiri* 

The liots, Wing a caste i)eculiar to Birbhum and the adjoining Let*, 
districts, call for special mention. They arc often regwded as 
a sub*caste of the Bftgdis, but they themselves do not admit it ; 
no intermarriage is allow’od, and they are mentioned as a distinot 
caste in the Jiraftma Vaic'jrrfn Pun\ua, The latter, though one of 
the latest BurAnas, contains a good deal of old material so that the 
licts ore probably one of the oldest castes of the district. The 
following account of them is given by Mr. Gait in the Bengal 
Ctnaui Jirpcrt 'of have shown Let as a sub-caste of 

BSgdi, with whic h it npj>ear8 to have l)een classed at previoos 
(^nsusos, hut it is genemlly regardinl as a separate caste in 
Btrbhum and the adjoining districts, where it is chiefly 
found. It is also mentioned os a g 4 -parate caste in the Brahma 
Vairartta Purhm,* whertt its origin is attribute<l to the union 
of a Tiyar husband and a TaUakar wife, and its traditional 
occupation is said to W dticoity. The head-quarters of the 
community ore at Songora Basar in Birbhum. There are two 
exogamous divisions, Kftshyap and AlAdasi, but no sub-castes. 

They trace their origin to one Asipikar, but cannot say vrho he 
was. By occupation the Lets are day-labourers ; they also fish 
with nets (bamboo flailing trap are taboo), oaUh tortoises and 
knit nets. Many ore village watchmen ; a few are cultivators. 

They rank with U&ls and BAgdis, and all three will smoke from 
the same AwAAd, though they will not eat together. The I^ts 
are Hindus, and employ degraded BrAhmans for religious &d 
ceremonial purposes. They pay special reverence to Ma nasA, 
and alao to DharmarAj, who is given oBerings of rioe-beer on 
the full moon nights of BaisAkh and Jaistha. They usually bum 
their dead, but bury thorn on the bank of a river when fuel 
cannot bo had; in such oases the grave is six feet deep^and the 
eoipae is laid on its back. They prform the c^mq^ 
after ten days, and propitiate the spirits of depa rted anoestors a t 

• BrokmakUadm, C*j», X, vera* lOl. Th* menUou of L*i In tbit mdmt work 
tkovi Ibti Um Mmt ntat fomtrl; h*ft bt*ii ippUtd to a much Uigtr omamaltf ^ 

Ikta tkel wMcb It knomi lie It at tbt 
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maniage. Infant marriago is practiBed. Smearing the hride’a 
foiehead with yermilion oonstitateB the eeaential part of^ the 
maxxiage ooremony. Widows are allowed to many again 
the tagHi rite ; the socond husband is usually a widower* when Urn 
iron bangle of his previous wife is plaoed on the widow’s aim. 
Her rights and privileges ore preciscdy the same as those of a 
virgin wife. Divorce is permitted for infidelity, barrennoM, 
incompatibility of temper, or failure to maintain. The Lets eat 
goat’s flesh, fish —both scaly and sc^altdesa - and duoks, but abstain 
from the flesh of pigs, cattle, fowls, etc. They will admit out- 
riders of a decidedly suprior caste, niemlwra of the Naba- 
aakha group, but not B^gdis, Kalu^, Dhobis and the like. An 
outoasted Kumhir and a Puro are rt‘porti*il to have been recently 
received into tbc Let easte in Birbhum/’ 

Bbolbik The BhoUas are a small community found only in the lAbpur 
and Mayureswor thinos of this distrii t and the Panohthupi and 
Barwan th^nas of MumliidSbid. They are apf»aren(ly « recent 
ofhhoot from the Bttgdi cniste, and then* is no doubt that the two 
communities are very olosidy allierl. They oat pakki and drink 
together, smoke from the same hukk^, and are served by the 
same class of degraded BrJihmans, who also work for the Hkl and 
Let, lliey do not intermarry, however, and the BhoUas ciiurn 
superiority over the BAgdis on the ground tliat they do not, like 
the latter, catch and sell fish or carry the and that divorce 
is subject to greater icstriciions. It appears, however, that fishing 
^ is still the occupatioo of the poorer members of the community. 
The others ore mostly non-oooupanoy ryots and day-labourers. 
Many of them ore dacoits, thieves, and clubmen or l^kiAU ; a few 
work as carpenters, potters and village watchmen.* 

The JadupetUs are a community found only in this district 
P*^* and in Uinbhum and the SantAl Parganas, who ocoupy a place 
midway between Hinduism and Mobanunadanism. They say 
Lh^ are the desoondants of a Muhammadan fak\r by a low caste 
^indu woman. They believe in Allah, but also worship Eill| 
klanaskj^evl and other deities of the Hindu pantheon, Hindu 
priests sometimes officiate when they offer sacrifices to Kill, 
Fhsy practise oircumcirion and bury their dead, Ou tha other 
ban^ many of them kill animals as the Hindus do, by severing 
the hep d.from the body, and shave off their beards. Many again 
bear Hindu names, and their married women mark the parting 
of their hair with vermilion. Some also abstain fronl beet Th^ 
have a Km who offidatea at their marriages, but not neoemarijy 
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at ibeir barial semoes. By profession they are brass-worksrt 
and make trinkets, gongs, weights, etc., of that metal. Some 
again are mendicants ; they draw piotures of persons reoentty 
dead and exhibit them to the bereaved relatives who give them 
presents.* 

At Suri there is a ^fuhammadan association known as the 
AnjumSn Masukare IsUmia, the object of which is the social and tiois. 
ednoational odvoncemout of the Muhammadan community. At 
Bhttban(l&ng& near Boipar there is a Br&hmo Samiij building, 
known as the S&ntiniketan. which is associated with the great 
Br&hmo leader, Dokmdra Nath Tagore ; in connection with this 
a Brahnio School is maintained. In the village of Fatehpur in 
the Rftmpur lUt sub division there is a semi-literary society 
called the Bandhab Samiti, the members of which have formed 
a co-operative credit society. There are also some Hari Sabh&s 
and Brahmo Samajes dealing with religious matters, among 
which the Bralinio Samaj of Suri and Nalhati may be mentioned* 

It is not easy to draw the line between village officials pro* Vimei 
perly so called, zamindari servants, village professional men and^JJJ®* 
viilagi! artisans. Fonnerly persous falling under all these 
categories were looked u{>oa as servants of the whole village, and 
as sucli were j>aid by cMkrdn (or service) grants of land, and 
this is still the case to a certain extent. In of these oases, 
the chdkrdn grants are of the nature of a general retainer of the 
aervioes of the grantee for the village ; and speciBo work for an 
individual villager is paid for separately. 

Some traoes of the old indigenous village system are still foxmd MmM 
in the zeoogaition of the village headman or MandaL Origin- 
ally ho was responsible for tbe village rent, and it was his duty 
to avist in the coUec^tion of revenue and help the aamindir in 
measuring and ascertaining the boundaries of the lands held by 
each ryot, lie was generally responsible for the peace of the 
village and for bringing to justice all kinds of male&ustorai 
and be was reoognised as arbitrator of village dispuiai and aa^iie 
eonstitutional referee in all matton adooting the villag# oomniii* 
nity. There was no salary attaohed to the post, but the ICandal 
was sometimes allowed to hold bis lands at a slightly lower rate 
of rent than the other ryots. His offioe in course of time heoame 
hereditaiy, and it is so still ; but bis position ia now of mneh 1 m 
impoitanoe than it originally was. He is still lookAlo byjhe 
aandndlr to aatist in the realisation of rent; but, exoept in aniill 
agriooltural villagea, he no longer posseswe the influ ence he did 
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among hia fellow villagerB. lie oomnnmla reapeot^ boworer, in 
tbe village, and rei'oivt« gmimtiea at the tsine of niarriagea. On 
pun^a day, the first reut-day of the yttir, lie has the {iriviloge 
of pacing rent first, and gets sc^me Hweeitneuld, a garland of 
flowers, and a sandal mark on the forehead. No lyot is allowed 
to pay before the ManJal d^'es, and no appintmeut eonnooiod 
with the village is obtainable without his eouR^nt. 

Mamjku The matij/ii is the he&dniau in 8antal villages, who presides 
at WUage meetings, decides petty disputes, und attends marriages 
and religious eeromonies. 

In almost every village theri- is a Uydf or \v('ighman, who 
pays Ks. 2 to Ils. 3 to the ramlmblr for the right to w'eigh grain 
in it. He is remunerated by receiving from eaeli vendor one 
anjaii of rice for each mnund that he weighs, the quantity 
contained in both hands, or a little leas tluiu one kuff'ut m‘er. 

Oiber The $ifitditdddr is a Watcher of the village boundaries, who is 

bring to n(»tice auy euoroachuieuts on them. Tlie 
dgalda is the fitdd- watcher, who gets a port it »u of the paddy 
crop which he has w^atehed as hk salary. The pur^hii performs 
religious ceremonies for the villagers, and tlie k a 

cowherd apjxiinted by them to Imik after their lierds. Other 
village servants are the blacksmith, washerman, b^irber and 
p(^ter, W'ho, in addition to their own s|Hcial work, ate bound to 
assisi in certain ceremonies and ore remutieratiHl by small grants 
of chdkidn lands. The Kam&r or blacksmith, for instance, 
aaoifioes goats, the Kumhkr or |>otter supplies vessels at the 
village festivals, the barber attends at the Mftlk supply 

garlands of ilow'ers for offerings to the Wllagc idols, 
liand- The landlord^ servants, who also pay an important part in 

•manii. village life, arc as followm: The Ndib k (he rent c*>lleet<»r of an 
estate, who looks after the gumdi^him^ cho<’b their ao(H»unt?, and 
generally supervises the management of the estate. The 
is the rent -collector of ont? or inoro villages, and is the 
meat important personality in village life. Sf>melunes there 
are two ^umd%htQ% for a village or group of villages, vis., the 
who ooUeets rents, and the faujddri gmndskia who 
attends to litigation connected with his master's land and 
tenants. Other servants of the zamIndAr are the rauMgir or d*hin*$ 
duun-maBi the haUhana or paik^ i>., a peon who aaatsto the 
yumdi/iis m collecting rente, and the a$taprahari who serves as 
WM^man at the zamlnd&ri kochahri and also assi^a the gumdikin* 
yarn* ' ordinary food of the people ixmsUte principally of ito, 
pidaea (ddi)^ fia^ milk and vegetables. The food and the time 
tor taking it vary aeooiding to cimunstaneeai hot the genetal 
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prsotice is to Uke two meals, one in the daj at ahoat 10 at 
11 and the other at night at about 8 or 9 p.m. The meals 
OQQSisi of the articles mentioned above, exce[jt that some persons 
take bread or /iJcAi, bread fried in ghij at night. As a rule, 
also, a light repast, usually consisting of sweetmeats, is taken in 
the morning and in the evening. 

The houses fall umlcr three main head^, viz,, pdkd or houses 
made of brick or mas*>iiry, kanehd or houses thatchcKl with straw, 
i^n rl khaprA or ho!is<Ls with tile I roofs. Tho ;><2A*d houses again 
are generally of throe kinds, viz., those nvdod ^th beams and 
rafters made of wool, those in wliich the nK>f is supported by 
girders, and those in which it rosU on an hes; there are, however, 
very few of tho latter two class^-*s. Tno walls of these houses are 
either «)n‘»truete<l of bricks mide with nurki and lime or of bricks 
made of iuu<l. The thatched houses may be divide^l into three 
classes atrcort ling to their tUab*hiug, viz, duchdld and 

(AaMS^d/d, < iiousc*^ with one, two or four thatches. Some of 
tho walls are made of clay, some of unburnt bricks, some of 
branches of tre^.^s and bushes sm^are*! over with clay, and others 
of wo(k 1 and day. ll<iUHes of the latter two kinds are called 
jdhnhAr or gnrdddr, and the last kind is seen in places subject 
to inundation. Houses tliatc)io<l with straw are common all 
over the district ; in towns and populms village*#* masonry build- 
ings an) met with in fairly large numbers. 

Tho houses arc mainly of the Lower Bengal stylo of architec- 
ture wth the riilgo and eavo lines (Urved and tho thatch very 
thick. Tho n^ason for this style of architecture seems to be that 
in this part of the country tho rainfall is so heavy (hat, unless 
very thick thatch is put on, water leaks through, ospecialiy along 
the oomer l) 0 ams of a r/nuedd/d or four-thatched bouse. 

Tho «»rdinary clothing of a gontlernan appearing at a social Ciova- 
gathering in the cold weather consists of a or waistcloih of **** 
ooiton, a shirt and ooai, a shawl, and a pair of stookings and shoes. 

In other seasons of the year a dAii/i, shirt or coat, a ckddar fnd 
shoes are worn. When appearing at othoe, the clothinf oonsists 
of pantaloons, a sliixt, a ebapkdn, a chddar, and a pair of stookiiigs 
m d shoos ; j»ersons of somewhat higher j)oeition use or 

loose ovepooais, instead of ckddars. The ordinary clothing of a 
n irni ^ of tho middle classes consists of a dhuti^ chd hr a pair 
of shoes or slippers; shirts and coals are also oooaaianalTy ^od« A 
ooltivator wears merely a oosrse dkdii and a scarf {gdmckd) thrown 
over the ihouldexs or wrapped around the waist. Men of the 
lower risfiSTffi have a ooaise dk^i only. In the odd weather shawls^ 

Bi d vaciiOQs wrappvfi tie nsedi such as the imdU made of aeige 
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or broaidoloth, the dhuid and hdidpah made ol cotton and ololhj 
the garhha$Mi% woven with tuaeer and cotton thread, and the 
gilap or pAckhuriy whioh is a doable chAdnr made of ooarae clotli. 
The dreaa of the women generally oonaUta of a idri only ; hot 
in rich familiea the ase of bodioea and wrappera in the wint^ 
haa been introduced Aa a nile» femalea, with the exception of 
proatitutea, do not use ahoea, ahawla, or other garments uaed by 
the males. 

The amuaementa of the people conaiat chiefly of the ydtrd, 
which ia a theatrical entertainment given in the open air, laitkaki 
aonga, »>., songs in the laithuk or general fdtting-room, and 
dancing. All of these are aooompaniod by both voc^al and ina- 
tmmental music. The Hindus also are very fond of Raritankhr^ 
tnuy i e.y they aing and dan<« in the name of Hari (Qtid). Some- 
times Bamankirfn$t ('ontinuea without intcnniaaion for several 
days and nights, and is ctdl<d, tiCM ording to its duiation, tthordtrd 
(one day and night), fhabhUprahar (H days and nights), pancha» 
rdird (5 days and nights) and nabardtrd (fl days and nighU). 
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CHAPTER lY. 

PUBLIC HEALTH. 

Hi KBHiiM has long boon noted for its talubritj, and, thongli 
it ha 0 suffered from tim * to time from severe epidemics of fever, 
is regarded as one of the hoaltkiest distric^ts in Bengal. Its 
healthiness is largely due to its physical formation, for the snr* 
face is undulating, the soil is |K>rou8, and the rivers, streams 
and vaLloys that traverse the country atlord ample facilities for 
drainage. Here, however, as in other parts of Bengal, the staple 
crop is rice, which requires a large amount of water for its 
suoocssful oultivati<}n. “Although, therefore, the nature of the 
•oil and the fonnatiou of the land unfavourable to the 
lodgement of water, daring the paddy season every effort is made 
to retain it in the fields, and when it lies stagnant, it becomes the 
breeding ground of malaria-breoding mosquitoes.' Tanks, 
moreover, are uuusuallj numerous, the villages being remarkable 
for the abundanoo of small tanks dotted round them in a tanalX 
oompaaa. These tanks are lined with an almost impervious 
coating of black clay and silt ; and the water in them becomes 
low in the hot weather, and, as they are rarely cleaned, very 
dirty. The people ohiedy depoid upon such tanks for their 
wat^supply. 

So far as the records of the diatriot extend, they show Birbhum Pamsm 
to have been singularly free from the ravages of epidemic 
fever. The first and worst epidemic of whxoh thwe^ isBarMn 
any record was that known as the Burdwkn fe^r, which 
oaosed a very great loes of population, tho mortaUty during 
the few yearn in which it rag^ being estimated at ^0,(KK).* 

From this loss of population tho district is only now reooveting. 

The fever first made its appearanoe in April 1871 in the alia* 
viid tract of oonntry in the south-east adjoining Boadwftn. By 
October 1871 it had spread to most of thevill^ eaStofethe 
lailway, as far north as the Labpur thkna, and also to a faw 
viOigea mth^vrest of the line. As the oold weather advanced^ 
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ibe Tirulenoe of the ferer began to doorease, and it aubtided in 
Haroh 1871^. In July 1872 it appealed again in the soutl^ of 
the district, and by September it had spread as far as Maytlrea- 
war in tlic north and rurandaqmr to the west, the only portion 
of the district that was really free from the epidemio being the 
country to the w'eet of Sun, which is higher and more sparsely 
populated than other parts. In 1*^7^ there was some slight 
abatement of its ravages, and the year 1874 may bo regaitlcd as 
the last year cf the epidomie, the ferer being less fatal and loss 
prevalent than in previous years. In 187 •*> the same fatis were 
observed again, and what fever there \v*ks wante<l the virulence 
of the epidemic, and ha<I all (he ehantetenstios of the ordinary 
seasonal malarious fever of the count ry. 

The oausi^ of t he fever have former! the subject of much dis- 
cussion, whif-h need not bt» rt«capitulute<i heri^ It will W sufEoi- 
ent to quote the opinion of the C ivil Surgeon of lUrbhum, who 
wrote : — “I can come to no other lonclusiim than that the lltiid* 
wan fever was a non-contagious malarious fever, gnwiii Jly increas- 
ing in severity in any given plac^^ as the malaria firoducing 
condition of the s^^iil bitcumo more and more dcvclojxKl, nnd 
gradually dccrt>aaing as that condition of the soil also passed 
away more or h'ss completely ; that (he dtsi^ase was not K>mmu* 
nioated from iiidividiud to individual or from moM to mass, 
but broke out successively in different places in correspondonco 
with the progress of its stca<lily advancing cause." lliat the 
fever did travel is not a matter for doubt. Like a doaing tide, 
it touched a place one year and rocixled, reached it again next 
year witli greater lorcc and again recede*!, repeating this process 
till it had passed over almost the whole district. 

During (he first year of its invasion the fever was mild, and 
there was a umultaueous increase of the general endemic fever 
and a subeidenoc of botli usual at the end of the fever season# 
In the second year the fever bc*gan earlier than the Olduury 
oointry fever and earlier than the epidemic fever of the pre- 
vious yekr ; it also lasted longer ami caused gxeater mortality. 
During Ihe^ third year the disease was marked by stUl huger 
mortality, both from primary attacks and secondary oompliea* 
tionst the systems of those who bad survived the two previous 
years now so saturated with malaria, that they bad Utile 
poffer to resist the attacks of the fever and fell rapid viotiiiis 
to it# During the fourth, fifth and sixth yearly six years 
the average duration of the fever in any plaee» thm ms a 
general and slow recovery, for the fever in eaoh iueoscttfa 
*jm itta^wd fewer penoiu, wm of a lew fiM ^ and 
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prefiildd for a ahotier period. It finally disappeared aliogeUier 
in the serentk year, but left roany of its riictims with perma* 
neolly enlarged spleens and other complications to indicate the 
trial which the system had undergone. 

When the epidemic was at its height, the fever appeared to 
be most intense in large and old villages where manure and 
filth had aocnmulaied for years ; bat it was not confined to the 
places where sanitation wss most deficient, or restricted to vil- 
lages built in low or alluvial tracts. On the other hand, it was 
not severe in many large tillages devoid of any attempt at sani- 
tation, which were quite as unhealthy as any of the villages 
w'here hnndre^ls bad fnllcu victims. No caste or class of person 
was long able to reswl the maltt<ly. At first the rich and well- 
to-do, and the Dorns, lUria and BAgdis. enjoyed a oortain im- 
munity, but soon the fever afftHded all alike. 8till, in the midst 
of the jK»stilcnce, wlicn huiidivds w'cre laid low, some individuals 
often enjoyed ]x?rfect immunity. Weak, feeble persons escaped, 
while strong, vigorous men fell victims in the same house. 

Lastly, while in some families none diid, in others nearly all 
perished. 

llie .**y{nptoms did not differ from those of other malarious 
fevers, with theex<H*ptinn that there was mure pronounced prostra- 
tion and a greater tendency to f'ongestion of the internal organs. 

In some cases the fever rtHunied daily, in others ever}* second 
or third day, but inon* fretjueutly its attatks were irregular. An . 
attack generally lasted from seven to ton da\*s ; and after a period 
varying fnmi ten days to three we<?ks, the fever recurred and 
went through the same course, leaving the patient weaker than 
before. Then followed another iutorMil and another attaok of 
fever, with increasing debility and loss of appetite. At this 
period, probably for the first time, palpable enlargement of the 
spleen or derangement of the liver w as observed. Theee attaeks 
continued to recur notwithstanding remedial measures ; and 
gradually, sometimes rapidly, the patient became more £id 
more prostrated, aniomio, or droprieal, until at last ho sflccumbed 
to these oomplieations or was carried off by diarrhoea. Oooastonally 
the lungs be<mme affected, and more rarely oerebral congestion 
sapervened. 

Just as the decade 1871-80 opened with an ouibioak of^fever in Uiir 
1871, so the decade 1881-90 began with fever in 1881 Ml 18g2;222** 
and it is a singular fact that the next decade also began (in 1G91) 
with a very wide and general outbreak of a distrearing but not 
Ufj fatal type. Asregards the epidemio q { 1881-89, the Sanifaiy 
OosnmWoQur irvote in 188l:-**'BitUifim was thia year tike 
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mod tmhealthy distiiot in the Baldwin Diyiaion. The ddknm 
was unpreoedentedl j great, and the mortality the heaviest ever 
known, exceeding that of the preceding year by 10*06 per l,()00« 
In fact, the disease raged as an epidumic throughout the length 
and breadth of the land, and the Civil Surgeon said that, from 
his experience of previous years, Burdw&n did not fare worse 
in the height of its unhecdthy seasons/' Th&naa Sur!, Bolpur, 
Dubrijpur, B&mpur U&t and NaIhUi suffered the most, the 
mortality varying from 4tS*5 to 314 jkt 1,00<>. In the foUoiriog 
year the epidemic was loss severe, but the doath-rate rose to 37*6 
in the Nalhati thlna. After that year there was a steady 
improvement, the deoroaso in the number of deaths Wng steady 
and progressive. 

Since 1891 there have been no serious opidomios of fever, 
except in 1906 and 1907, when the district suffere^l from a wave 
of fever which steadily increased in intensity, the doath-rate 
from fever alone rising to 3‘<*2r j>er raillu in 19<>7, and being 
the highest returned by any district in IVmgal. In that year 
fever prevailed with epidemic intensity, village after village 
being attacked until the whole district was ailtKiiHi. A special 
enquiry was made, and it was ascertained that the increase of 
mortality was due to a very largo extent to malarial fever of the 
malignant tertian type, though undoubtedly a large number of 
deaths were attributed to fever which were due to other causes. 
The fever abated in 1908, which before the breaking of the rains 
was an exceptionally dry year. Nearly all the tanks in the 
district dried up and had their bottoms excavated by the cultiva- 
tors for the sake of the mud which is use<l as a soil-dresaing. 
In tUs way the malarial infecitviiy of the tauks was destroyed 
and infected anopheles mosquitos having nowhere to fai^, 
died off. 

It is reported that the majority of the deaths returned as 
caused by fever are duo to malarial fevers, of which the moat 
ooAmon is the intermittent type and espeotally the quotidian 
variety, ^oxt in order of frequency come tertian and then 
resmttont fevers. The quartan fever is le« frequent, while the 
douUe quotidian and double tertian fevers, though not unknown, 
are rarer still. Chronio malarial fevers with hypertrophied spleen 
and oachexia, as an effect of the above, ore seen in many parts. 
Some IomI praoUtiouers describe a sub-variety of remittent fever, 
which ihqr call it pomioious remittent,’* with dianhoea, low 
muttering, delirium, prostratiem, coated tongue, etc, TUs ia 
believed to be limidy enteric fever. The reooida of the Jail 
^lor 19 years, via., 1887-1905, show that eut of 1,135 caaei ague 
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wii ptmot b BO less than 1,059 oaaea, while there were 15 oaiee 
of renuttent fever and 46 of mflaeoEa. 

(Tbolera appears b a sporadic form praotioaUj every yearoti»>r 
aad aomotimea becomes epidemic, but from 1692, when the preaent 
system of registering vital staiistios was btrodaoed, untd 1905 the 
mortality caused by it in any one year was not greater than 3*15 
pw miile, that being the maximum reached b 1894. In 1906, 

1907 and 1908, however, there were serious epidemics, causing a 
mortality of 4 06, 5 96 and 10 l7 pormdle respectively. Small-pox 
affects a few persons at the beginning of the hot weather and during 
ita contbuance, but t he records do not show any serious epidemics* 
Leprosy, elephanliasiM and hydrocele arc said to be endemic, and 
other common diseasos arc scrotal tumonrs, cataracts and diseases 
of the ear, eye, skin, digestive organs and rt^spiratory systenL 

Leprosy is unusually prevalent, the census of 1901 showbg that 1>pray, 
among males 3*2 |)er milie ore afflicted and among females 1 per 
milie. In fact, this district and BSnkura enjoy the unenviable 
notoriety of harbouring a greater numbcT of lepers in proportion 
to the population than any other tract in India. The theory that 
lepfosy is caused by the use of bad 6sh finds no corroboralion 
b the excessive pn^valenoe of the disease b Birbhum, for very 
little fish is imjwrtod and it enters but sligiitly bio the dietaiy 
of the i»eople. 

Vaooination is (ompulsor)* only in the municipal'ty of 8uil. VAocias- 
There is a certain ptvjudico against it on the part of some 
people b the district, but thm prejudici^ Is growing fabler 
with the la{M» of time. The number of Iversons suooeesfully 
vaccinated b 1998-09 was 38,169, repre«nmting 42*71 per milie of 
the population, and the average annual ratio of sucoesafol 
opemtiona during the previous five years was 33*36 per millo. 

It is reported that in l^trhhum village sanitation is stiU b a samvA* 
very primitive state. The value of communal hygiene is not™** 
underwood, Unks Kdng |K>Uuied and rubbish allowed to accomu* 
late premiscuously. Communicable diseases, such as snmU-pft, 
are Jlowed to spread without measures bebg taken for%egrega- 
tion. Cholera b treated with greater respect, the people being 
afra id of the disease, but no care b taken to preserve drinking 
water b a state of parity during its vuitstion. The following 
•ooouiit, written by the Civil Surgeon 30 years ago, gl™ * 
graphic deccripUon of the insanitary conditiona prev^mg b ^e 
distrioty and thb aooouni still to a large extent holds good, 

"Th* tMjoritjr ol the trUlagec aie built on lUgbtlj elentod 
^loti thiiwi Btee being ohoeen mm on Moonnt of th^ bamn. 
nM Hum from any MiutniyidnDta^ Theadflin thaaeiriUagMt 
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originallj grayelly, may now \yo said to be allurial, and eatorated 
with manure and filtb of all kinds. In ilie Ant place, in order 
to manure the land, every bit ot filth or c*ow-dung ie oaretully 
stored in a pit very neor the gate or compound, sometimes inside 
the 6dri\ or on the side of a tank. Here ashes, sweepings, scales 
and bones of fish, refuse of vegetables, and oth«T rubbish are abo 
thrown, and at c'crtain seasons of the year a heap five or six 
feet in height may be K»en near every dwelling. Just bcdore the 
rains, this rubbish is tiun.sjx»rted to the fields. This plan, 
adopted to ensure a good crop, and wnim^ fiom a sanitary point 
of view than retention of st^iguant water in the fields, has saturated 
the soil round aUmt the houses until tho earth may Ik* said 
to be rt*ekiiJg with dung, and unable to absorb any more. I ask, 
is it surprising that fevers and other diw*a«*s cling to such 
localities ? 

“The above pratlioe no doubt is sufficiently appalling, but 
it is not all. TLere are numerous tanks and ponds in every 
village, originally fiftc<*n or twenty fe»*t deep, but now not more 
than ten, owing to the di|K>»ation of animal and vegetable matter, 
or decay of nink weeds or leaves thrown, waftiunl, or bli)WTi into 
them. These tanks contain the drinking water of the people, 
and tho water in sr^me of them in dr}' weather is o^'tually m thii^k 
as pea-soup. Tho sides of those tanks and pmds an* sometimes 
used to stcre manure, but oftener are resorted tu by children 
to ease themselves* 1 have also on several (XH tmom Si*eu men 
and women avail themselves of convenient plam to folirit noinro’ 
Human as w'ell as animal ordure may l>e setm in by-lanifs. The 
streets ore narrow, and have been worn down s<» as to form a 
hollow and act as drains or waterways in the rains; and they 
perform this duty very effectually, for a rilloge after a few 
showers looks comparativedy clean. Generally the stn*ets conduct 
the rain water to the tanks; occasionally the water is diretded 
into a field. 

^ ** From the above description of a viUagt), it will bo gathered 
that the^ rain water, as it passes along the streets, carri(Hi with it 
quantities of all kinds of animal a^ vegetable matter, from 
hntnim ordure, animal and fisli bomm, to urine, filth and decayed 
tuhetaxioes in a fine state of subdivision; all are dissolved or 
washed along, to bo eventually deposited in tho ponds and tanks 
/ from wktenee the drinking water is derived.’’ 

There are three charitable disponaaries in the <Hsiriot giving 
in-door relief, vis,— (1) the dispenaoiy at Burl, with swan beds for 
*** male patients and seven for female patients ; (2) that at Btoipar 
Hitt with four beds for men and two beds for women; and (3) the 
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Libdy Canon 2ian&aa Hospital at Sort with fiye beds for women^ 
Tlwre are also three publio oat-door dispensaries at Bolpnii 
GhelU and Nalh&ti, and three private outdoor dispensaries at 
Hetampnry Kimahar and L&bpUTt the first maintained by the lUji 
Bahtdor of Iletampor, the second by the zamfnd&r of Kimahar, 
and the third by the samind&r of L&bpor. 
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CHAPTEB V. 

AGRICULTUKK. 

QnmiL western portion of the dietrict conaiate of anduhitm^ 
nplande broken up by wodge-ehaped depretriona, which reoeiTo 
detritua from the high lauds that hem them, and hate a plenti* 
fol supply of water from the drainage of the slopes. Rice is 
grown in those depressions and in terraces up the slopes, but the 
crests of the ridges, being composed of a sterile laterite soil, do not 
admit of its cultivation. Generally, the surfaco for a few feet in 
depth is ocoQpied by a rod soil derived from the decomposition of 
the solid laterite lying below, but fre^juently the rock crops up 
in large masses. In the east of the district the land is low and 
of alluvial formation. The soil is mostly a light sandy loam, 
whidi is enriched in some eases by detritus from the uplands and 
sometimes by silt from the overfiow of the rivers which travorse 
this part of the country. As a role, however, these rivers, whsn 
in flood, only deposit sand, and embankments have been built in 
many oases to protect the area under cultivation from its drifts. 
Amofi or winter riee is the most important crop of the district, 
the bulk of the cultivable land being reserved for it. The only 
other crop of importanoe is Au$ rioe, for ciher 64edei crops are but 
little grown, while ra64 crops occupy a very small area, mainly 
in the Nalh&ti and Murarai tb&nas. 

Cusns Land, as distinguished from soil, is divided into Id olassei, 
Of lAim. via.— (1) tfo, (2) msd, (8) sS/i, (i) oh ox ohn, (5) or 

dingAy (6) pat^Jami or mulbeny land, (7) j^ngai bHmiy (8) iHfner 
ha%Ajy (9) ghA4t (10) Barberay (11) bdilu, (12) migkor and (13) paiU^ 
Jh Ind. Ispd has a ridi soil, on which dui or autumn rice is goner* 

ally grown, besides gram, tnoBAriy peas, wheat, linseed, kJh$Afiy (itf 
sugarcane and oooasionaUy cotton. Iliero is thns a great ohoico 
of crops and small risk of total failure. Vo lands aro^bdividad 
into thioa timm flfriri', dom and $omy t>., fliat, seoiUtind third 
Krrt class lands are onltivated with dm rice, wUoh is out 
in* September or October. The land is then manured and 
pkmg^md, and oold weather oops arc sown broadcait^ gnm, 
wk^ mo^NiW, linseed, WhanthecoU 

weaih^ crop has been taken off the ground, the land, attar 
Mng again manured and plou^edt is sown with MA Wm 
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thif liai been teafei^ the time for eowing xioe has come ronnd 
agfim Sogaroane ia abo grown on do land. 

6e(K^ oiaae do land ia not ao eadly irrigated aa the fiiatclaea, 
and ia atao inferior in yield. The aame eropa may be grown on 
it aa on the latter, or, instead of the cold weather cropa abote 
mentioned, either oniona or garlic, after which a orop of kdohia 
til may be raised. The latter has a aeed somewhat larger and 
lighter in colour than that of kmhna HI or black HI 6oem do^ 

It# .t do land of the third class, reeemblea do o( the second olaaa, bat 
ia inferior both in yield and in point of irrigation. 

Sund lands differ from do lands in having a smaller amoont a«aS. 
of moisture and in being unsuitable for the cullivation of sugar- 
cane. Other crope (hat grow on do lands also grow on 
iund lands, but the quantity of produoe is smaller and the coat 
of oultivation greater. lands are subdivided into (1) iund 

korpa or atcal sund^ (2) ddm $und and (3) mm nmd, 

8dtt lands are similarly subdivided into (1) jol or aval, (2) dom Solu 
and (3) $otm. First class $d/i land consists of moist muddy land 
which will bear three crops in the year, via., a crop of dman rice, 
a crop of kkiidrt] and a crop of Idsk/o Ht The dman is sown in 
March and April, and ia reaped in November and December. 

Kko$dri is sown among the rice as it begins to ripen, and is 
out in February and March. 2W b ao^n about the middle of 
March, and ripens early in May. The boat ^dU land Ilea a little 
lower than that of the second cl^ aiid therefore, when rain fidls, 
geU all the silt of the liigher levels; it b also easier to irri- 
gate. BdU land of the second class yields two oropa, dman rioe 
and Hi, the outturn being about one-third loss. Third dasa odli 
land is situated still higher, and the yield of rice is leas than 
that of second class and about half that of first class $dH land. 

Jeddngd or ddngd b a high poor land found near homesteads JWlif n 
and also in the open plains ; arras or juloeless is the word 
used to deseribe it. It b difi^cult of irrigaiioo, and bears but 
one crop in the year, either arahar, saa or Indbn hemp, i&id 
toigira or brinjals. Orchards or groves of mango, jack ini other 
fruit trees are also found on thb land. 

OUm land b land covered with ailt along Urn river 
banks. very fertile, but liable to inundation, aa its name 

<afra, meihtng low) indioatea. It b generally devoted to the 
growth of ouourbitaoeous plants, such aa tarm^/ or water m^piit 
Uakiw, Idu or gourd, uehhi, karalA and khero, a speoiea of gourd 
eeij oominoin in th^* 

ot maBimj land ia of two lands, known as Mi iKt 
and imi, Iha ^ is liigk land neat ike village^ wUek* 

iS 
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IB pArtiouladi 7 f BTuuxable to mulbony eultiYBtioBy and the Beooud 
IB high land in the open away £rom the rUlagea, which ia fiid 
to be not BO Btrong aa dihi tui. Near QanutU, on the bank ot 
ithe Mor, mulbeny is grown in poutanli or m^dia^ I.B., alluTial 
anda, which are said to be the best of all as they do not require 
manuring. 

Jtmgal-hhlkmi are lands reserved for the growth of id/ trees. 
When the «d/ trees get old, they are cut and sold for timber, 
and young shoots sprouting from the roots of the old trecB are 
again reared. The trees arc^ sold standing as well as after being 
out. A large number of trees are also cut when young and sold 
for fuel. 

PdH*har<tj is land on which betel growa Mtihtl land, i.e., land 
mostly composed of clay which keeps continually moist, is beid 
suited for Its cultivation, and banks of tanks and marsh lands are 
selected for the purpose. 

Qhd% iM reserved grass land, and is subdivided into kdti gkd$ 
I.#., places whence grass is cut for fodder, and charai i>., 

pasture land. 

iSar6fra are sandy lands, generally on river banks, where the 
iar reed grows wild. This reed is used for thatching and also 
for preparing fdner4araj, f.f., shade for betel planta. Grass 
sometimes grows in tarbera lands in places wheve there are small 
deposits of mud, and such lands are used for pasture. 

£ditus i.f., homestead lands, are divided bto »i/b4s(u and 
udbAttu. Niibdiiu is land on which the bouse stands, a^ udhMit 
ia land about the homestead. The latter is again subdivided into 
i€trkdribd$(Ut i f., the lands within the courtyard, and ^aribAttu^ i.s., 
lands lying about the enclosed part of the bouse. Cueurbilaooous 
plants, as pumpkins and gourds, are planted in tarkdribdMtu 
lands and are trained on the thatching of oottagea. A few 
bhilliea, plantains, brinjals, karald, uchht and dingh are grown on 
land, but the greater portion of it gone^ly Uea 
Mow. While almost atl the villagers have iarkdribdttit^ few 
have ionhdsiu land. 

Balghar is fallow land on which hats are raised and milts aie 
erected for storing and pressing sugarcane and for boiling the 
juice into gur or molasses. 

or fallow lands are subdivided into the following 
blams:^(l) Shdhek patU or d&ngd paiii is land alwayi left 
waste, for whi<di no rent is ever paid. Generally it is the hlgl^ 
land of all and consists of stiff clay or laterite. {iy Bklpm or 
fami paiU is land which, having been cultivated, lies Mow. 
Such land may have been left uncultivated owing to deporiti 
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of fimd; or it may bo of so bigh a level, or eo lituaied in 
regard to water, aa to make irrigalioa too expensive, and is there- 
fore only worth bringing nnder ( ultivation in years when there 
is a plentiful roinfail. Rent is nevertheless paid for such land 
aooording to its class, unless the semlniUr allows the ryot to 
relinquish it or unless the ryot (booses to relinquish the whole 
of his holding. (3j Romd patit is fallow land which, though 
included in a ryot s holding, is not assessed to rent. Su^ 
lands are generally included by the samindir in a ryot’s holding 
with the object of keeping up an exorcise of poesossioa in 
them and of barring the ac<[ULsition by others of rights by 
prescription or limitation. (4) Oochar patit is common pasture 
land, wusisting of small j»loU of t-ommun attached to the village 
and yielding poot horb^o. This land belongs to the land- 
holders, who do not charge their ryots rent for grasiug Iheir oattle 
upon it. 

The following is an account of the soils of the district : Soiu. 
ifeiei is a clay soil roieutive of moisture, whioh is best suited for 
growing winter patldy, sugarcane, wheat, gram and kalai* BnUl 
(literally sticky) is n brownish clay, which becomes very sticky 
when wot, and gets hard and crai'ka in long fissures on drying. 

It is a poor soil, capable of producing paddy only if manured, 
and will not grow rahi crops even with irrigation. 

(Utmlly. tHt4l having the colour of a tiger) is a reddish soil, 
sticky and tenacious, which contains limestone nodules. It 
becomes very hard when dry, and is retentive of moisture for a 
longer period than any other mil, like enUl, it is a poor soil 
capable of producing paddy only if manured. Paii is a deposit 
of silt in the bed of a river, loose, friable and yellowish m colour. 

It is a very rich soil, and is well suited for sugarcane, wheat, 
gram, potatoes, cabbages and other vegetables. Not mudi 
paddy is grown on paii, as it is generally reserved for mc|e 
valuable crops. It will grow rabi crops even without irrigatian, 
and provide an exoellent earth for pottery. Reti ai r#( ,ii 
genendly a synonym for paii, but sometimes the term is reserved 
for a lighter variety of paii. It is a reddish, loose and friable 
alluvial soiL It does xiot grow rice and is best suited for 
vegetables, wheat, barley, etc. It is a moist soil which ;srill grow 
rabi crops without irrig^on. ^ t 

BifuU is a sandy soil which improvea with continued 
ouUivation. It is reddish, looae and friable, but not retentive 
of moiitore; it is a poor soil capable of produci^ and 

iriU also glow rabi oropa if inigated. HedmA ia a miztnie of 
day and iimd| toming e bUolddii looae and friable^aoili not veiy 
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reteatiyo of moUturo. It is a rich soil, suitable tor all sorts ol 
crops— ‘iadoed, in some places doAmh is hold superior erea to 
mteL For raii crops, however, it requires irrigation. Btk is a 
whitish, loose and friable s^ul, not retentive of moisture. It is a 
poor soil suited only for paddy and vegetables, and will not grow 
rahi crops ovon wnlh irrigation, Kank ire (literally gravelly) is a 
reddish, loose tuid friable latent e soil containing ferruginous 
ooncretioaa. It is a poor soil, capable of growing 6d/rS, 
maise, Afir//o‘, poa% maruA and gomUi, It will also grow rahi 
crops with irrigation, and the jack tree does ver}’ well in it. 
Bdtia (literally, homestead land) is largely used for rabi crops. 
It is a blaoki&li friable rich soil, which is manured with oow« 
dung, ashes and other refuse from the village. It is not reten- 
tive of moisture, but is well siiited for |>«tldy, sugarcane, wheat, 
poas, linseed, /i/, tobacco, maize and lajrA, 

IsBioA, The district having, lor the most part, a porous soil and 
Tiojf. rapid (Iraiaago, ortificiid irrigation is lunessary in years of sc^fy 
rainfall, especially for rice grown on terrac’od s1o|k^ 'When the 
rainfall is ample and seasonable, there is Little mn^l of it, for the 
cultivators dinde their fields into numerous little plots and 
enclose each by a raised bank which retains the rain water. 
Each plot is thus a small reservoir, and the lower fields can be 
irrigated by letting water into them from those at a higher 
level, Well irrigation is not practised csoept in the ease of 
garden produce, and tanks are the most usual source from which 
the fields are waiererl. Sevoral of these tanks are old and of 
large rise, the Dantindighl one mile from DubrSjpor, 
the Raipur Bair four miles south of Stir!, and the Ijimbadarpur 
Sair a i^e north-west of the same place. Smaller tanks are veij 
numerous, and it has been estimated that each ridlage has at toasl 
five on the average. In the village of Saukarpur, for instanoa, 
t^ere are 111 tanks occupying 107 acres, and 46 are so doas to 
ether, that mcro footpaths on the top of the banks sepanU 
one from another. Owing, however, to the neglect of tba 
samlndiri (many of them absentees) and the apathy of the 
population at la^e, many ol the irrigaition taab have lilted up 
and become usoioss ; some of them have beoome so dry that thqr 
are let ool^ lor eultivation. 

# WBen the tanka are full, water is let into the fields through 
^ % out in their banks. When the water is low, the ooUivitoii 

suiae it by means of the cham) or swing basket, or by inittstrument 
oalled Muni. The former k meidy^a eooop oi ii i itt i n g 
with rqtee attaehed to its four oomea. It k worked Iqr two mint 
eaob of whom holda two of them; otter dipf^ the eooop k 
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^0 water, they tilt its oontenU into the channel leading to t]ie 
%id to be irrigated. The d^wn or drauni oonaista of a troogh 
with a bend in the middle, or rather towaida one end, the two 
portiooi of the trough being of unequal length. The shorter 
end ii closed, and is called the d/iJird. The whole morea 
upon a pivot; and to the end of the dnArrd U attached a 
rope, which is fastened to one end of an elevated lover, the 
other end of the lover bearing a oounter«baIancing weight. The 
difArd is dipped into the tank, and when filled, the weight 
is released and drags up the closed end, pouring the water 
through the open end of the trough into the irrigating channel. 
Irrigation by the a kind of Greriau lever, is also 

common. The r/o fields on the banks are largely irrigated 
by this moans, the crops for which the feura is used being 
sugaroane, oil-seeds, flax and vegetables. 

The following table shows the normal acreage of the principal 
crops and their proportion to the normal net cropped 
according to statistics prepared by the Agricultural Department. 

PwtsffiUgv on 


Naum o( 

Normtl acrosgo. 

nonatl ott 
cropfisd Aina. 

Winter riw 

... 

(' i 0«,600 

77 

euf; train* 

... 

9,000 

1 

Toltl agi*in civ|»s 

... 

613,000 

78 

AolQiati rice 


141,100 

18 

Jomar 

... 

ICO 


Indita corn . . ... 

... 

1,900 


Otber khad9% c«T«tli ti>d puln-'t 

... 

SCO 


OUitr hk4td0% food'cropi 

... 

1.400 


TU (Wddpi) 


600 


OUifT lAtfdoi nwi*food cro|w 

... 

2,900 

z 

Total Madm crops 

... 

161,000 

19 

Wb«at 

... 

5,000 

1 

BarWp 

... 

800 


Oram ... .*• 

.. 

7,000 

• i 

Oiber rsti ecretU and polsca 

... 

8,600 


Oibtr raAi food-crops 


1,000 


Uascad 

... 

800 

... 

Kap« and uastard 

... 

2fiOO 

M* 

TiHrmH) 


400 


OUm oll-asads ... 

... 

800 

A ... 

Otbar fki aoa'food cfops ... 

... 

700 

• ^ 

Total rdNcropa 

... 

8^ 


Ofchsfdi sad g iidn pfodoca 

... 

8 B / IQ 0 


Twloi wpppsdiifa 

•M 

ujm 

"a 
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The most notioeabie point brought out by theie figures is ^ 
the predominanoe of rice, on which the oaltivaton almost eniird^ 
depend. 

The area under cultivation has been greatly extended during 
the last half century by the Sautids, who have reolaimod large 
tracts of jungle in the west of the district. Ai’C’crding to the 
returns for 1907*08, the net cropped area is 650,900 acres. 
Current fallows account for 243,400 m res, c^ult arable waste other 
than fallows occupy 90,000 an res, and the area not available 
for oultivatiou is 136,920 airi^s. Of retcut years much has 
been done to improve tlie methods of ouiti%‘alion by the insti- 
tution of the Suri Cattle and Produce 8how, wliich is managed 
by a committee of local gentlemen under the presidency of the 
Collector, and lias been held annually for the last 13 years. 
At this show prizes are given for h^oal agricultural produ(H> ; and 
approved seeds and manures, os well as nuMlem agricultural 
implements, are brought to the ryots* noUoe. A District 
Agrioaltoral Association has also hmx started, the momben of 
whi^h have experimented with difienmt crojia, varioiies of 
cotton, iamuttdrubali |iaddy, Ceutnd Provinci^ |iaddy, English 
vegetables, Musailamagar wheati and ground-nuts. 

Oxen and buffaloes are used for agricultural puqxMiei, sheep 
are reared for purposes of trade, and goats and |ng8 for local 
oonsumption. Besides doing plough work, bullocks are used 
as boasts of burden, for drawing carts and carrying ]iacks of 
grain or other merchandise ; they are also yoked in the oil-mills. 
Buffaloes are occasionally sold fur purfKMes of saciifioe at the 
Doigi and K&li Puj&s. but otherwise they are kept merely for 
ploughing or for their milk. Horses, panics, and asses are fexy 
few in number. The goats and sheep axe of an indigenous breed 
and are mostly kepi by Muhammadai^ The he-goal is a iroqueni 
victim at Hindu pd/tfs, and his flesh it eaten. Muialmins sat the 
fled, of sbe-goats, and also, to some extent, mutton. Pigs are 
ke]^ by Hiris, Dorns, Bauris and other very low castes, for their 
own eating. 

31ie 1^ breed of cattle is poor, in spite of the attempts 
made to improve it, the cultivators and giasiefa give veiy 
little oare or attention to breeding. Sinoe the eeUWishment, 
however, pl^ihb Sari Cattle and J^oduce Show, and of a daily 
laxnir at Surf, they have begun to take more intaiBit in thk 
important matter. Some IHssar and Engliah bulb have alas 
be^ imported by the Distriot Board and the Surf Cattle Show 
C^snmiitee for the improvement of the local varieties; and a 
fitariiiiiy diqtensa^ 
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^ is A growing difficulty in finding good pasturage for 

tho^ entile owing to the exteniuon of cuItiTation, and graaing 
grounds are scarce in the oast of tho dlstrici* Hare pradioally 
the only gracing lands are small plots of common near the 
villages which yield a ]KK>r and senuty grass No rent is charged 
for the right of imsturage over them, and there is a tacit under- 
standing that they shall be reserved for this purpose by the 
samind&r. These commons and tho chance herbage found in 
uncultivated and imciiltivable land^ on the tank banks or the 
raised boandiirii^s of the Helds, and the stuble left in the rico 
fields, provide all the gnudng of plough cattle, and have to be 
sujiplemented by hxlder etjusisting of rice straw. In the west 
there are still posture lan<ls on the uplands, but the »d4 forests 
in which the cattle usi*d to gra/o have mostly b<;Ou cut down. 
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CIIAPTEK VI. 

NATUIIAL CALAMTTIKS. 

BiRiuiT^M ia not liable, in any mnrketl degree, to famine or 
flood, and no drought or inundation haa oecumtl during the 
experienco of the preaont generation on a acalo aufliciently largo 
to affeot ita general proaporiiy. Thia immunity from famine 
ia largely duo to the fact that the meana of transit are aulfleiont 
to prevent the danger of iaolation in the event of a local failoro 
of the crops, and to avert wdeaj>read auflering by importation 
from other diatricta. Tlie old rocorda allow, however, tliat former- 
ly Bfrbbum fr 0 (|uently auifered from droughts and failuro of the 
harvests. As alroady stated in Chapter II, it was devastated by 
the famine of 1770, more than onodhird of the cultivable land 
being returned as deoerted in 1771, while in 1770 four aores lay 
waste for every seven that remained under cultivation. In 1791 
the mops sufierod bo severely from drought, that the Collector 
recommended a suspension of revenue to the extent of nearly 
Bs. r>0,000 ; and, to avoid such disaaiers, largo go/di, or granarioa 
of rice, were erected near Surf. Thia expedient having proved 
a failuroi the 18 go/4A which had been built were sold in i7fKl for 
Rs. 200, and 26,000 maunds of noo and GOO maonds of paddy 
for le« Ann Es. 0,000— a heavy losa, for the price of rice was nearly 
Bs. 2 per maond. In 1800, and ogain in 1803, there was drought 
owing to a failure of the rains, t^t of 1803 being deaoribed as 
*^an extraordinary drought/' Ihe ]»riceawere aohigh, that the 
Collectoir, Mr. R. Thackory (father of the novelist ), proposed a 
special enquiry to asoertain how much grain the district could 
properly export ^nd then to have the remainder sold at fixed prices. 
DisUeca also prevailed in 1820 and 1837, the prioe of rice in the 
former year rising from 60 to 30 aoera per rupee/ The distsiot 
sulletcl 4^ scanty rainfall during the years 1866 to 1867| 
aiid m 1866 the mAx^inmm price of cammon rice was 8 seen per 
rupee. 

The fmitie of 1874 was seterdy felt in BtribhBm, which had 
already snfiered frmn seteral bad seasona and bm the eptdemie 
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*ieTOT known os BordwAn fe^er. The weather dnzing 1872 
was unaeaaonahlo, the rainfall daring the ploughing aeaaon being 
▼ery aoanty. The rice crop was, therefore, a short one, except 
towards the oosty whore the rainfall was greater than in the reet 
of the district, and where irrigation is more general than in the 
western parts. It not from unfavourable harvests alone that 
Birbhum sutforod in this anteeodent period, for the BurdwAn fever, 
whi<h hod for some time previously ofBided Birbhum in oommon 
with the neigiibouring di^ricts, assumed in 1872 a more virulent 
typo and invaded a wider area. Next year the rainfall in Blrbhitm 
was normal in quantity, but verj' abnormal in distribution. The 
usual rainfall in May mid June is nearly 11 inches, but in those 
two months only o inches fell. In July the normal fall is 18 
inches; in July 1H73 ulmoet double that quantity felL Instead 
of an intervtil oi Rue weather after such heavy rain, there were 
17*60 inches in August IH73, i.c., 6 inches more than usual, 
Fiiuilly in Beptember and October, when abundant moisture is 
waute<l, n<»t mere than about 4J inches fell instead of a normal 
fall of about M inelKis. The rainfall in Birbhum in 1873 affords 
a striking exam[>le of how suilicient moisture may be ncutraliied 
by unseasonable distribution. 

The effiHjt of this abnormal weather on the harvests varied 
with Iho cro|is and the Ix^alitios in which they were raised ; but 
in Deecmlx^r 1873 the Collocior, summing up the results of the 
harvest, stated that in the district as a whole there had been nine- 
iixtoentlis of an average autumn (4if«) rice and threo*eighthfl of an 
average winter rice {dman) harvest. The pramataro oeesation of 
the rains also affected the cold weather crops, iho cultivators being 
nnablo to till the parched lands. Thus, a serious failare of the 
rioo crops was suooeeded by an almost total failure of the odd 
weather crop^ vix., wheat* mustard, oil-seeds, etc.— a failure absent 
from the aoaroity of 1806*06, which did not afieot iho later crops. 
The effect of this defidenoy was soon reflected in the manCeta. 
In the early months of nori:^ years the prioo of rioo, is the 
main ariiede of diet in this district, had previously been about 27 
aaera for (ho rupee ; but prices began to rise in September 1B78| 
in the beginnings of 1874 rioc sold at douUo the usual rate. 
The effect of high prices and diminished Bup{dIo6^first showed 
itadfin Blrhhiimtaa olaewhem throughout the distrenlAd aiea^ 
the oontraotion of private charity and appeals the mendioaut 
flsinr for pubtio leliet. This oocnired eariy in the year, and wia 
fdbwed in Mai^ 1874 by want among the labeling ihmm 
to whom the biloie of the oropa meant the d en ial oi haiteiling 
e«qpbymeiit|l7whie^ 
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Aa the hot weather wore on, the prospect bootme still mc^ 
gloomy. On the 8th May the Colleotor reported :—** The 
position has been sensibly altered (or the worse. Panpeiism and 
crime have increased, the cultivators are being rolnotantly forood 
on the relief works by distroM ; cholera and 8mall*pox are ravaging 
the district. Rice is not procurable in many villages at market 
rates, though still to bo had without difficulty in the principal 
marta*’ The distress ^*as greatest in August, when there were at 
one time 38,^12 1 j^crsons in receipt of charitable relief and 9,866 
on rt‘lief works. Next month the price of rice reached its highest 
rate, viz., 11 J seers per rupee, and after that it gradually fell. 
Throughout the soareity, however, there w^as no actual failure of 
the markets, the district wntinuing to export grain up to August. 
Indeed, the exports of food grains during the 12 monilis ending 
in September 1874 exceeded the imports by nearly 1,400 tons, 
though the imports included some 3,000 tons sent by Oovemmout 
for the purpose of relief. 

Charitable relief began in the end of February, but in the 
end of Maith only 08.3 persons were being gratuitously fed. 
The number rose to 3,000 in the beginning of May, to 9,8<tl by . 
the end of that month, and to 1^,014 in the end of June. In 
August and September between 30,000 and 40,OUO were in daily 
receipt of charitable relief. In all, 1,725 tons of rioe were 
gratuitously distributed, 800 tons advanced on loan and 
1,004 tons paid as wages. At the same time, Its. 49,156 wm 
expended in charitable relief, Rs. 64,809 in wages, and Rs. 61,615 
advance on loan. Labourers employed on relief works numbered 
on a daily average 3,846 in April, 8,054 in Uay. l(^^52 in Jane, 
6,655 in July, 7,826 in August, and 5,194 in September. Relief 
operatitms ceased in the end of October, with the incoming of 
the rice harvest, for fortunately the rainfall was both seasoniUe . 
an<![ abundant. In Novemlxnr-December the harvosting of dsisfi 
rioe caused prices, which had steadily kept up to abnormal 
rates till'th^ to fall rapidly, and they resumed their normal 
standard at the end of Deoember. 

BesieiTV In 1885 there was again scarmty nooesritating relief measures 

or ISIS. 0 f the district, whioh had jniifer^ from an on* 

favouxable ^iitribution of the rainfall in 1884. The rainfall waa 
abondaniln June, July and August of that year, and there wee 
every proepeot of a bumper crop. In S^temW, however, it was 
Vfiy scanty, and in Octobert when it was moit wanted, &ere waa 
jpvaetioally no rain at all. In more favouraUe localities the das 
crop was sufBdenily advanced to yield a 12 annas harvest in st e ad 
el the 16 or 18 annas hoped lor at flsvt ; but on the high landl 
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ooldTitad by the SantAls an oattnni of only 2 annas was obtained. 
^Riey were recompensed, however, by an excellent crop of maise. 
Elsewhere the outturn of the au$ crop lay between these two 
extremes, and was estimated at 5 annas of an average orop in the 
UAmpor £Ut subdivision and at 6 annas in the Sari su^vision. 
The odttum of the dman crop depended entirely on the facilities 
for irrigation, and the yield varied from 4 annas, where irriga- 
tion was impossible, to 12 annas, wherever sufficient water from 
tanks or streams was available. The Himpur lUt subdivision 
fared worse tlian the Sadar subdivision, the average outturn in 
the former being eetimated at 7 annas, and in the latter at 8 to 
9 annas. The outturn of d»iau for the whole district was 8 


only. 

In September IH84 distress began to be felt in many parts of 
the district, especially in thina NaUiSti, round Shshpur, and to 
the souih*oast of Suri, Towards the end of the year, when the 
dman harvost was going on, the pressure was relieved ; but in 
1885 distress gradually became acute as the year advano^ and 
it was found noc<.Hwary to undertake relief operations. The late 
advent of the monsoon caused no little anxiety, but fortunately 
the rains, though late, were pleutiful and seasonably distributed. 
Am iu KiuATv Paiioktioo. sud by tho 19th 
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November 1885 ail re- 
lief operations were 
brought to a dose. 
The area and popula* 
tion of the affected 
tracts are shown in the 


— mai^in. 

Charitable relief was started in Mart^h 1885, and the daily 
average number in receipt of relief in tho latter end of June waa 
14,640, of whom 5,841 were relieved by private agendea 
Belief works were opened, tho total expenditure amounting to 
Bs« 18,530. Qovomment also spent Ba 22,297 on oharitaUe 
relief, so that the total amount spent by the State was Ba 40,827, 
beddea Bs. 9,561 raised by publio subsoription. The efforts of 
the Oovemment officers were supplemented by private assoda- 
tkMia The two prindpal assodations engaged in reliel work 
wars Cilontta bo^os, vis., the S&dh4ian Brkhmo SaniAj^ with a 
Umporary head-quarteia at Nalh&ti, and the Indian Aaeodation, 
with head-quartera at NawldA, 8 miles east of NalhAti In the 
Bimpaf Hit thina two local amodations, the Sadbhkb Uddipaai 
8abh4 and the Haii SaUtl, also amsted in the work of chaiilahb 


distrfbiition. 
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fxMBi. Wid6iprBad floods are tmoommon, bot socoeMiTe rtin somoiiinM 
oiiiaes serious inundstions from the rim Ajai, HingU, IK 
Binsloi and BrShmanl. Formerly such inandations appear to 
have been both namerous and disastrous. In 1787 there 
was a high flood which, it is said, in some places ** swept off 
yillages, inhabitants and cattle, the crops on the ground, with 
everything that was movable/’ Wo again read of a suddcu and 
extraordinary rise of the Mor and Ajai rivers in 1806, when the 
floods washed away whole villages, ^ destropng many catUe and 
muoh property of the inhabitauts, several of whom lost their 
lives.” In this year the rivers rose on the 2Bth September and 
mandated the country, so that on their banks there was not a 
hnt to bo seen. The people climbed trees and remained there 
^daring the night of the 28tb and the whole of the 20th and 
30th. Large tracts of land were laid waste and covered with 
sand several feet deep. The ^*0100 of property destroyed was 
over IJ lakhs of rupees, wliilo nearly 21,000 of land 

were thrown out of cultivation.* 

The most serious flood iu reoent years was that which oocurrod 
in September 1902. 'flus flood was cauac4 by the heavy rain 
of the preoeding twenty •four hours, which caused the BrShmanf 
in thSna Hurarai, the BSnslot in NalhAti, and the Mor in tbina 
Sun to rise rapidly and, overflowing their banks, inundate the 
sniroanding country — ^in some places to a depth of 10 to 12 feet. 
The Mor flooded the road to Mnhammadbaxar, deetroysvA the 
maeonry bridge over it, and damaged several vilLagss on its north 
bank. The villages near the railway line in the nrighbouriiood of 
the Brahman! and Binaloi were washed away by the rush of 
water, as the floods ooold not force their way through the narrow 
openings allowed in the bridges of the railway embankment 
Tbib lino waa breached in several places between Nalhiti and 
Hnrarsi, and throogh traffic waa suspended. Great loas waa 
eSnaed to eultivatois in the four thitnas of the Blmpur Hit sub- 
divirion^and more eepeoially Nalhiti and Muraral Nearly 138 
villages were more of leas damaged, 800 bouses were washed 
away, and 1,800 more were damaged. 

Ovimss. Qyrionei areraiein this district, which apparently Uee oil their 
regnlar track. The oydone of 1874, which worked havoc in oGier 
parti ol^ the Bmdwin Diviaion, was only slightly Mt here. Ak 
Sul isolated gronpi of trees were attacked and hlom down, aa 
it they had come nnd«r a cannonade, while oUuv gmpa of 
txeee cloee to them were uninjnied. The only other cgMione 
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frittap fof mentiaii ooourred in Jane 1902. It paased iluongh 
tB^Simpnr Hit sabdiviaon, and demled the up^paaBenger ttain 


between B&mpor Hit and Nalhiti at a diatanoo of milde bom 
Bimpur Hit. The train was wrecked, sereral paaaengers 
ioat their liTOa, and otbers were injarecL 

The earthquake of the 12th of Juno 1897 was felt in this EAtn« 
diitrioty hut it oaaaed verj little injury, only a few of the pablic ^®^**** 
boildinga and some private reaidenoes being cracked. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

BENTS, wages AND PRICKS. 

Cm Tbb ratea of rent paid in caah vary according to the olaM of 

“”*■ Unit under cultiTation, and the fallowing are reported to be fboee 
onnent in different parte of the dietriot : In thine Burl the rent 
of ordinary rice land ie Ka. 3 to Be. 9 per acre (Re. 1 to Re. 3 
per kigki), while that of the beet quality of land ^neldiog sugar* 
nanA and othor Tiduable crops is Re. 9 to Ra. 12 per acn). Near 
Blmpor Hit the rent for nee land is, on the average, Rs. C per 
sore, and for the best lands producing sugarcane and other crops 
Bs. 9. Near Mallirpur from Be. 3 to Rs. 0 per acre is obtained 
for rise land, from Rs. 7 to Rs. 8 for sugarcane lands, Rs. 16 
tor land growing vegetables, and Ra .80 per acre for pin (betel* 
leaf) plots. Near Sainthii rioe land pays a rent of Rs 6 to 
Rs. 0 per sore, and in thins Dubrijpar the prevailing rates for 
i n in h lands ore Rs. 3 to Rs. 9 per acre. Near HimlNUcar, in the 
sonUi of the district, the prevailing rates are the some os at 
Dubrijpur, but reoently asseeied dingi (high) lauds of the lowest 
quality bew a rent of 8 annas to 12 anna s per bighi or Re. 1*8 
to Rs. 2*8 per acre. In some parts of the district the rent rate is 
os low as 4 annas to 6 anuss per bighi for high lands growing 
maiae or kodo. 

Pseneci Ryots who do not personally till their lands, sublet either the 
"***• whole or a part to oultivators or labourers on a system of produoe 
rents. One common form of this system is that known os 
kruhdm jot or hit krithi kriokim, in which the ryot aappUes the 
seed, manure, ploughs, cattle, etc., required for cultivation, aad 
the kfUkin is a labonrer who tills the fields being remnneratid Iqr 
a third of the produoe ; the ryot gets the other two-thirds and 
dl the straw. This, however, wonld periutps be SMte properij 
deeoribed as a form of labonr oontraot rather than oa an midep* 
teanre. There are four forms of the ptodnoe rent qratem proper, 
vu.-'(l) bkigjol, (2) gtharot-haioo jot, (8) pttuk^dka Joi, 
osd (4) Ihtki Jot, Under the (or syilem 

the prodnoe goes to the ryot who lets the field, and Oil oUmb 
half ami all the straw are retained the leasee, who bean all Hm 
eoat of ooltivaHoo. The atUro Mm qntem is the aams^ anwpt 
that the mda^teDant’e diaie of the pfodnoe is aad the 
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Iftibs. Under the pSnek^rdha (^niem tike leiM pmTidee 
and the actual ooUiTator retains -|4}is of ilie grain and 
Itb of tlia straw, the remainder being paid as rent. Under the 
Uiki jot system the oultiTator meets all the expen^ of cultivation 
and is boond to pay a fixed amount of paddy or rice as rent to the 
superior holder. The latter is free from all ruks, such as bsd 
tieasons, an d the cultivator has to pay the amount fixed whatever 
may be the outturn. 

No general settlement of rents has been carried out in the 
district, but some private estates have come under survey^ and ssst* 
settlement Among recent rent settlements may be motioned 
that of MalUrpur iu thAna Majriireswar and of Hukmapur in thina 
Sttri, which took place iu 1893-94. The maximum, minimum and 
average rate |>er acre for wet cultivation was Rs. 6, Hs. 8 and 
Ba. 4*8 respectively, and for dry cultivation Ra. 4-8, Rs. 8 and 
Bs. 8-8 i>or aero rcqiectivoly. The asseswnent for SAntal ryots 
was nearly half of that of the Bengali ryots, excess land held by 
the latter being assessed at the rate of Rs. 2-8 to Bs. 3-12 per 
acre, wliilo the rate fixed for the former was from Be, 1-4 to 
Rs. 2-8 per aero. 

In 1899-1900 the ghUiuAU servioe lands were resumed, the 
average rental asseesed ranging from Re. 1 to Rs. 4-8 per 
of rice land. The average assessment per highA of the cAcsWrffri 
eA(lkHI*i lands transferred to samlodArs was from Re. 1 to Ra. 3. 

More recently three private estates, Dubrftjpur, Shallampur and 
Kendgoria, bare been settled under the Bengal Tenaniy A> dL ^ 

The following taUe Aows the daily wagee paid tor diffatsnt wsssa 
filsnoen of labour in 1895, 1900, 1905 and 1909;— . 
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Agxknltaial kbonr ii geomlly not piM in otab but in fcbi4 
tlio ooltiTtttor emplojing Inbonron hy the year, who work hit lam 
under Mi aaperriaion. At the time of harreat thaae labooxeri axo 
given one-thixd of the firoduoe minae the advaneei th^ have 
xeeeiTedt this i^Tstem being known as the kriikini qnitem. The 
tillage axtiaani aie alao paid in kind, and generally hate a xegnlar 
dientaie. Each of their ouatomen oalla them in for any for 
which thqr axe wanted and pays them a 6xed quantity of grain a 
year, generally 30 teem or 1 maund of paddy. There ii one daaa 
of aertinta kept in Muhammadan lamiliea wboae condition is teiy 
low« They eonairt of orphana and their children who hate been 
reacned from want and brought up in the houae; they are called 
khSnejad guiUm if male, and khimjmi bdf^i if female. A guUtm 
ranks lower than a paid menial aertanii can only marry a tdmilf, 
and when eating, la not allowed to seat on the tame doth wilhanj 
one but a guldm, 

Pasen. following table ahows the prioea (per standard maund of 

40 aeen) of oommon artidca of bod in aeleeted yeaxa during the 
last 120 yean: — 
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Aeeor^f to a report lobmitted fay the OoDeoUnr in 1^, tiie 
^^i^J^aieeag^hol&Y^ aoulUt^ in Blrbbfimhaaanaxea of 15 


and a rental <dBa. 22-8 per annum. In an oidinaiy year Ua 
Imd yi^ about matindi of paddy, ono-fhixd of wUdi goes 
to ineft the eoit of ealtttition, induing aeedt the piixdiiie of 
eattle, the wagea of/any labour that may be required lor edKi* 
tatbn, m wAl ea tha rent due to the aupeibr laadletd* Tlw 
feinajiiing^l20 maunda go to the sq^poit of Wmadf and hb 
liadBy. *He abo gefai abo^ Ba. 50 per annum bx Mb d! fir^ 
w|nlt^ eegibblaa» etoi; and thk amomit he q^endi m ptdM i ilif 
^etoHii and other noeemiMriii of life. Time, In a nemal 
p e adt i e e of hie land ii eolBetent to eaiQr ldm''th iO U| ^h irittoait. 
J^ or^yOotiUy, lainmvMiMilioen^ te 
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^ iwrw, WMi* AMD noon. 

dsHtf tad onUiTittot m ondit till wme atop it ntped* lot wLtib* 
Isl'ot'h tocial oeremonjy inoli at tridiha, U Murit go, oto.» takot 
|daoa in tha fiunilyt ho hat to go to the (nwn^ 

]Midnt)t who gonetally ohaigo high ntea of inteveat. ha tooial 
an not of mfreqneat oooonenoe, and at the ooUivto 
hat few meant to repay hia debto, hit landt aometimea paat into 
the of monoy-lendeni. Bat^ on the whole, the peaaontt 

of the district are well-to-do, and they hare to contend more w& 
the oonaequenoee of their insanitary surroandin^ e^., malaria 
and chole^^ than with aetoul want of the neoeaiariea of life. 

As regards the labouring classes, there is a large cleat of 6^ 
labonren who are permanent serrants of the cultivate^ bri^ 
mnployed by the year to cultivate the fields and receiving in 
return one-third of the produce. During the year before the 
crop ripens, these labouxcis live on advances of grain given b y the 
cultivator, whidi are deducted with 25 per cent, interert fitom 
their share of the crop at harvest time. As they depend on the 
ottltivatora to advance what they require, few of them are free 
from debt. Being mosUy low caste men, they are aauried by 
their women and children, and eke out their livelihood by otto 
employmenfa, for field labour only occupies them for seven to 
p y.niK. Non-agrioultural labourers work chiefly house-build- 
ing, carrying goods and othOT misoellaneous odd jobs; they alao 
woric in the fields when there is an unusual demand for labour 
in oultivation. There are not many mendicants, and si^ aa 
there are, are usually old people past work from age or disease, 
who an supported by charity. 
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CHAPTER VIll. 

U1KS3, MANrPACTORBS ANU TBADK. 

MtaM. Tub mineral pndnoU of the distriot are iron, ooal, Umeatone, 
latehte, granite and aandatone. The iron ore of Birbhum oocnn in 
Inm. beda toward! the haae of the laterite depoeita. The ore ia not onl/ 
bat olao oontoioa a high poreentage of iron, averaging 
over 40 per cent, and being oocaaionally nearly 60 per oent. It 
ia not now worked, bat formerly ita eitraotion and manolaetaro 
an indoatry of omaideralde importanoe. The flrat 
applioation to work the iron minei of Birbhum by an improved 
ayatom waa made in 1774 by a native, India Ntriyan Sarmi, 
vdio offered terma to the Qovwnment through the Bordwto 
Ooanoil. which it waa not likely be woold over have been aUe to 
(olfil, aa they involved, after the fooith year of oooupatioa, the 
payment of a rent of Ba. 6,000 pw aanom.* Though the 
offar waa oooepted, the leoae waa never taken up. In 1777, 
■ Ifotte and Farqahar memoraliaed Oovemment to bo 
■Hawed the eidnoive privilege of manaiaetaring iron in the 
Honenrabla Oompany*a poaaeaaona in Bis ooantry west of the 
meridian of Bordwto and of aeiliag Oe prodnoe fn« of dnfy. 

was withoat pejodioe to the xi^hta of Maawi: Snmmer and 
Heefty, dbo had iT»i«»w«g pnvilegea in oHdain diaUdota of Btthhim 
and Fuuhat. They idaiaMd to be esan^it from all intedhnoae 
if tha rnembsM of the Bordwia Ooimoil and any of the Com* 
pa^f'koAaenreaideiitinBw provinoaa inoindad in the dbeve* 
limita; all mattera of diqmte min to he reteied to 
^ Qonmm'* Oonniil, aa t^ local oOcialB, heiM taden In 
iOiiae* ^ebdola, night he interested jndgea. The int 
edealedhr Bieafarthefanaeeswae,itiH«4y aa 0 «|l| 
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ill Jherril in PAnohei^ but the ZoAd MahiU$ ci BtiUiOm wm to 
be nuide over to them oil the exiffting term and eonditioiui. On 
their part they oontraoted to oaat ahot and tbeila, and to enp^ 
them at Fort William, at foor-fiftha of the ayeiage ooet of the 
aame when landed from Europe. They farther oontraoted to pay 
to the Company ono-twenUeih of the profile of a lead mioe (at 
Hiaaiu or 8idpa) in Ilamgarh, which they alao poropoaed to 
work. 

In the following year permtaaton wae granted to Mr. Farquhar 
to enter into poaacauon. He then begged Jor an alteration in the 
terma, liaving in the meantime diaoorered that the oree of Bir« 
bhum were b^ier suited to hia purpoee than thoee of Jherrii. 
This was granted, but a aeriea of troublea awaited him from the 
opposition of the jdjirtidn and lUjS. In 1779, after further 
Gorreepondenoe, an adranoo of Ks, lo,000 waa made by Qorwn- 
ment to Mr. Farr)uhar, in oriler to enable him to complete hia 
fumacea, etc., and he earned on from that lime to 17^, with 
what reault, as regards the manufaoture of iron, ia not known ; 
but the records are full of aocounta of disputes and oontesia with 
the natires, who actually claimed that the rerenue from the 
Lakd Mahdk belonged to them, though QoTemment had reoeired 
it before Farquhar obtained the lease. In 1789 he relinquiahed 
the speculation and waa appointed to the gunpowder mannfaotoiy 
at FaUs, but he retain^ the lease of the Lohd Mahdh UU 1795, 
after whkh they lapaed to the samlndAr, who diapoa^ of paita 
of the eetate. The new proprietors commenced to leyy dnea on 
(he iron minea within their lota, and aa a matter of oouiee liiigar 
tton enaued. finally the Court (Seder Olwini) iaaued rolee 
whiob estahliahed and defined the rights of the holder of the 
Md iiakdkt who had purohaaed them aa a aepaiito lot ai the 
ultimate aalo of the aamSndArl It would eeem, thmefore, that 
the Oovemment had allowed the mining xighta, their eUbn to 
whkb they had distinotly aaierted when lea^ the nunef to 
Farquhar, to alip through their fiugera. It ia stated ttmt Btr* 
bhTim hook iron, during toe period of Farquhar*a laboua, waa 
told in CUoutta at Ba. 5 per tnaond, Balgim at Ba. and 
at ftmn Be. 10 to Ba. 11. In all probahili^ thia iron 
sraa pcodueed hp the diroot natm pcooeai^ not ^7 Soiopean 
meto^ The ibose ta taken from one of a aeriea ^ Ooitai* 
hakim towarda a Hktoiy of the Besetopawnt of & IGnMil 
Besonxoae of India, V ^ *1^* Heatly.*^ 
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In 1845, Mr* Wolby Jadoon* published a ahort aooount 
of the Birbhum iron vorka aa they voro than oorriod on by 
natiTea. There were about thirty fumw»§ which, ho aaya, 
produced, at a coat of Ha. 17, aWt 25 niaunda of iron at each 
amelting, which lasted for four days and nighta. He ailudeai to 
the work aa gradually destroying all the fuel in the rieinity. 
The farmer of the LoAd claimotl one ru|>ec for each amelU 

ing and 8 piw on each raaund of refined iron. Mr. Jackson 
enquired into the monopoly, whi< h stnw k liim aa <*urioua, and waa 
told that it came about as haa l»een above doacribed. IJe left iho 
district before ho had fully enquired int4> the matter, but ho 
states that he doubttd the right claimed and Otmld not couceive 
how it had originated. Ho wse not apfiarently aware of 
the full facta of the casis viz., that a predo<*<*i»or of )iia had sold 
on behalf of the llAjA’a estate what waa really GMVornment 
property* 

In 1852 Dr. Oldham refwrteKi on the iron ores of Ulrbhum 
and the iMmodar valley. Ilia attention had been ea{x.^ialty 
directed by tlio 0»urt of Directors to iht? (juestion of iron manu- 
facture in oouut?eti<ni with the iutrotluotion of railways into 
India. In this paper there is the first description of the nature 
and mode, of oecuranioe of the ore, whiah is d»^scril>ed aa eon«at- 
ing of partly earthy and partly magnoiio oxid(« of iron, whicli 
occur disseminated among and spreading in an ontanglcd moaner 
through i^py trappean <‘layiAoiit% its origin btung due to iw61- 
tration into moks and joints. Tlta bed or layer impregnated 
waa state<l lo be 5 feet thick. Altogether Dr. Oldham^s opinion 
aa to the avilabie amount of ore w<ia that the supply was ii<it to 
great aa aubaequent investigalions have shown it to bo. Native 
fumaceg^ on the largo scale which aoems to have diatinguialHld 
those of Birbhum from those found elsewhere in India, were 
in operation at four centres, via., Ballia, N&rkyanpur, Beochlt 
DHamrl and Q&npur. At Deochk there! were thirty fumaoea for 
the reduction of ore ; thoae were worked by Mohammadaiia, the 
refiners being Hindus. The estimated average outturn btm 
each fumaoe in the year was H tons of iron, and as Uiere wm 
beUeved to be in all seventy fomaoea, the total outturn of 
ikwAeAd iron was estimated at 2,880 tons in the year. In these 
4 miieest|iif 4 ;ecA 04 eijon, untilmllmtp other parta el 

hdii, formed at the bottom of the f uniaoe in a nudisn eonditioii, 
imdsemibled good pig*iron. The refining was mUy a sort el 
puddling proodss, wh^h indueed a pasty^^^ndition admitting of 
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I tlie iron being drawn out and banunered until it beoame tlu>« 
xoughly midleablo/ Ten maonda of iho kachthd iron were iotd 
to yield ueveu inaunda and ten eoen of the pokkA^ from which 
the onttuni of rehnod iron wa« deducted to boi in round nomben^ 
1,700 tons, at a cost of £4*4-0 {it;r Ion, To prefiare thiii hi 
marketable shape as bars, etc,, would re^juire, aooording to 
Dr. Oldham's estimate, an additional expenditure of 50 per cent., 
the final result bcnng that at £6-6-0 it could not compete witlx 
English iron at the prioes then prevailing in Calcutta, though, 
being a charcoal iron, its suftnoss made it better jfuited for some 
purposes than English iron. In view of (he daily increasing 
ditfieulty about fuel. Dr. Oldham finally concluded that the 
absence of iHonoinioal fuel and the scanty supply of ore 
detcrminwl the inapi>lioability of any extended aeries of opera- 
tions for smelting and manufacturing iron in the distriH of 
Blrbhum* 

About iH55 Messrs. Mackey and Company of Calctitta 
started the Birbbum Iron Works Company, and established 
iron worb in Btrbhum, fixing on Muhammaibazar as a nte for 
their fa* tones and furnac««. The worb were earned on at a 
loss for several yi’ars, were closed and re-openod, the several 
attempts to establish the manulactun* on a profitable footing 
proving abortive. The employment thus horded to the 
indigenous irou-smelteni, coupled with the iufiioliou of a heavy 
royalty, ail tended to break up the native industry, and in 
1870 there was but am of their large furnaces in operation in 
Babiie4|uently, in 187:3, when the native Iwdlord, to 
whom Mr. Mackey s worb at Muhammadbazar lapsed, attempted 
to ro-open them again, this last furnace was closed ; and with it 

most complete indigenous s)i*stem of iron maiiufaclare ever 
pcii0tiied in Bengal was for the time put a stop to.t In 1875 
Hr. Hughes of the Geological Survey reported favourably on 
the pros{HKi of iron manufacture in Blrbhum, and ahorUy 
afterwards Messrs. Bum and Co. commenced opera^pns ; bat 
alter some months' trial it was found that the prospect of 
enlaiging the worb did not promise to be a pro^bie speon- 
lation, and thus oeased the list of the many attem^ to mann* 
{aotttfe iron which have been made in thia area. 

« ProfieasorBallsuniiapthe history of the industry as ^pllowa 
^Tho hi^kny of the attempts whi<dt have been made to eetaldiah 

— — g - 

* tli' skev# iceowit to ttpfolBvtd fron fnimm V. ]itlt*ii SeMmele Osotofi 
elltolla(Sill},y^lfMA. 
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iioii*minuig on tho European Bjstem in tho dbirioi of BtrUkum 
ia along one dating Wk so far as the year 1777. It fully supports 
the truth of the old adage that history repais itself. The same 
sanguine hopes, the same attempts to earry on work in spite of 
discouraging ciicamBtaneos, tho same failures and the final loss 
cf expnded capital, are recorded in tho at^counts of oaoh 
attempt.*’^ 

Coal was discwonHl a few years tigo at a place called 
A rang, about miles from Hurl, on the hanks of the river 
Ajai in the w€*«teni extremity of thkna Dulrjijpur. The 
ooUiezy, whicli was opnotl in llhd. has one pit, 7’i feet deq>. 
The output in 19 (j 8 was l.lOM tons, and the to^al number of 
labourers emjdoyed avirage^I '*,940 |H*r <liem. 

There are some stone qaarries on the wi«tem lx)rd©r of 
thinas li&mp\ir llAl and from which a sninil (juantiiy 

of stone is taken and exprti^l f<jir us*^ os Win**! on railway 
lines. Stone ia aljio found at Duhrijpur and Bakn^uar, hut 
is not worked. Lime ia profucKnl fi^nu »)r nodular 

limestone, which is found in ahundanco in tho district. 

• The manufactures of the district are n«»t of much economic 
importance, but some, such as the silk sjanuing and weaving 
industry at and round Ganuiia and the lao manufacture of 
Bimbasar, are of historic tntereid, liaviug been starto<l by the 
early pioneers of English trade. Other old industries, such as 
the manufacture of indigo, have diwl ont. 

The manufacture of silk, though affeettng a very snudl pari 
of the district, via., a fringe 3 or 4 miles broad on its eaiUom 
boundary, from tho Uor on the south to the railway on the 
north, is the principal industiy of BUhhOm. Here mulberry 
ooeoon roaring and spinning an^ carried on, tho silk factory 
of Oanatik, which belongs to the Bengal Silk Compny, being 
the centre of these industries ; while the principal villages whm 
mtfiberry silk weaving is carried on are Bsswa, Bishnupur and 
Margrim^ also wiUiin the jurisdiction of the lUmpur Uit 
thina. The silk weaving industry is of less magiuiude and 
impewtanoe than the silk spinning induitry« but the Biswa« 
Bishnupur silks have more than a local repute. 

Thr^ varieties of mulberry silkworms arc reared, TiE.,««-j(l) 
the nkiarj^ «<2) the chfioia^paiu or and (ii) the 
wliioh is an annual variety, tho egg stage eontbiing for 10 
laoiiftlii tnatead of 8 to 16 days as in the ease of ehhmit^h 
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tad Hiifari T&rietioA. The tara»palu prodnoes a seleei elaiB of 
beautiful ooeooiui, yielding a yarn which ia in much demand 
among ihe beet weavers : what is callod tlkaii (white) silk is 
made out of thread spun from white tara^paiu cocoons. The 
hfara^P'tlu silk goes almost entirely b) feed (he natiTe looms, 
and at present there is no demand for it in the European 
factories. The ckhota^palu ranks next as regards the quantity 
of the silk it produced, hut the fibre of tie nniari silkwonu 
is 6ner and softer. On tlio other hand, the ni$f(tri cocoons yield 
a smallor proportion of silk. There are. as a rule, three orops 
of niiiiari and one «»f €hhf}(tupaftt in the year, while the 
pa/Uf which is reared in the spring, forms the greater part of 
the March er>[» or ^<i4 /. I he Aswin (Heptcmlwr) crop of 
chkota^paiti e»KyM)nft is of considerable im]>ortant?e, seeds Ijeing 
taken from it to other districts for the early November crop. 
The districit n in fiul ri recognised st^b rearing centre (yWr), 
known as the Ilarh Joar, to which cocoon rearers resort for the 
purohase of goo* I swd. 

Two kinds of mullK'rry are grown, viz., the hra iuni and (he 
:hho (0 ri#«/, which arc also known a^ and phdt respectively. 
They may b*> distiuguinhed by their ieavt*s and by the kind 
of soil on which they arc grown. The clr^ota lv*U has palmate 
loaves and grows on sandy ^h\». The t ban laneeolated 

leaves, which are al.st» thicker and slightly rougher than those 
of the M 4a (naf, and it grows on stony soil. There is thia 
further distinction that the hara iunt is more suitable for the 
bara»/>aJtt, and the thhofa /«»/ for the chhoia*fnhi silkworm ; 
while ibo silkworm is rt'ared indifferently on both. 

The mulberry mo«4 commonly fi»und in Birbhum is the ckhUa 
iumU It is plautinl in raised fiel<K banked and ditched all 
roundt which are identifully manure<i with oow* house litter, 
mad fxtjm the butlom of tanks, and the chrysalides of reeled-ofi 
oocoona The best land for it is fredi alluvion, which does i&t 
require manuring for tw'o or thnw' years^ The oosoons are 
either (1) taken to the nearest hit for sole, or (2) killed by 
exposure in thin la^^ns to the sun and reserved ft»r sale until the 
jMiUars or agents of the Europan 6baua^ oome round, or (8) 
itMned in a basket covered over with cloth, under which a pot 
d water is kept boUiiig, and reeled off into silk, or (4^ if they 
are formed in a very healthy manner, are bought up by 
travdling rearers, who go from village to village, and sometimei 
jt/xm >sr to joir in quest of seed. lu this district^ however, 
the oooo(Hi*ieaiefs themedves generally spn the mlk into thread^ 
by the natite method of le^bag. The dlk is called kkmn^ 
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And it i« estimate that about 5<K) maunda per annum are 
produced, 

Fiktum, Raw a bettor qualit v i« apiin in filaltirea. of wliioh 

the most importnnt i« that at Quuniia^ on tho north hank of tlio 
Mor, where the pnjftt^nt fiM?ti*ry wtw oRtablWiiHi in the 18th 
century by Mr. Frutiluird, under a oontraot for the aupjdy of 
fiilk to the EuiSt lutlia Oi»nipany. It i« mwiumI by a large fimit the 
Bengal Bilk Coin]kaiiy in (.oileutta, and U under Eurf>poan 
management. At Blmdmpur in the north, d mlleft mmth of 
Naw&da Htation J>iliapur) on tlie hnineh nnlwu}' from NnUiMi to 
Arimganj, i« nuothtT filatun* owokmI by the »nne o«>m|i«ny, with 
an outwork at Kaytlio, both uinfcr native management, Tlu»ae 
filatunni all use steam for dumping the c«MN>ons heating the water 
in which they lloat during rending, and drying the silk. The 
aarrounding c^iuntry UM^d to Ih' dotti’d mth numeDua hiatun^ 
but all oi those wtuated in the Birbhum diatricft im either 


in mins or iinworked. 

In afUliti<m to the filatures, then* ore numeroUA liond sfiindlfi* 
in the houses of the villugerH in the mulWrry tra<d. e«|H^<ia!ly 
in Baswa and lUfdinuptir in the Uampur IlAt th&ua, and TolM 
in thEna Murarai. The fubri<« tununl out arc gem-rally plain 
pieoe-goothi, the variety im^at oomnu»uly nwle by the weavtsii 
when wtitkii^ on their omii aivoant Udng ^ori. Tliia is an 
inferior ailk, tliin and rmigh, n»it ghuwy and s»ift like urduiary 
rflk, but stiff and hard like etdton stuff. AVhen, however, they 
weffk on o^)xnmi«ftion for the Kurf>pt*an firms of Bi-rlnuni^?n% and 
are suppliiHl with well spun silk, the Budinupur w-eavers are 
capable of turning <nit liigh ehwa fabrica When tlxis is <hm«, 
the silk dealers make cosli advtaw^cs to them fi»r the purchase of 
the raw silk, undertaking to purchase the fabric when finished al 
the market price of the day. The products, which genewUy 
oomusi of dhotti^ with prinie<i and plain pimwi 

(Adin}, 10 yards and 7 yards long, and handkerchiefs, are 
locally, and sometimes exporiod to other jiarts of the provinoe 
through agents. ThAnn ant mdd at 12 annas to Re. 1*8 per 
yaid, dk 4 fii$ with ordinary Isflpders at Hs. 8 to Ra. 10, idr/f at 
Bs, 8 to Ba. 15, and handkerchiefs at Rs. d to Bs. 0 per doaem 

Besidei lalk wearing as described abore, tuaser imring is 
aSwEif. eanied ^In many Tillages of the distriet^ the most importaiti 
of which axe Bfninghpur, Kllfpor, Ktridha, Dimhaw and 
^notiplx*. A few ooootms aw bftmght in from the wertewi 
iuttf lea, where they aw either wared the aboilgiail » 
semi*aborigiiial tribes or gathered fresi llii fowri txesi* The 
^tumtity (A ooooom gsthewd cr xeaied in tide diihM isi hoiUMri 
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not mffieimt to meet the demimdf and the weafen theieforo 
get their ioppljr trom the Sant&l Parganas and SmghbhuoL ^e 
eoooona, having paaeed into the weavers^ hands, are reeled and 
woven into dhoitn^ »dri4 and /Adnt, 10 yards in length, which 
are CM)lourod if reqnirixL soil at Bs. 3 to Ba. 6, and 

•Am at Its. 4 to lU. ; while ihdnt ot ordinary iuaecr sell at 
Rs. 7*M to Us. 10 and fmkmm thread at Us. J2 to Us. 18. These 
oloths are sold locally and oxport<)d to other parts of BengaL 
It is roportod that in 1007-08 the total quantity of tusser fabrics 
nianuCaotared was inuunrl^. giving employment, on the 
average, to l,HO0 daily. 

Lao raanufa/dure is an industry confined to tho village ofl^stsw* 
lUmba/nr. The stick la*' is brought in from tho western jungles ^•**®**» 
by loa^ castes or seiui-ulKo igiDal iril>os. In this form it oonsists of 
small twigs suitouikIchI by {yliiulers of trauducent orange-yellow 
gum, in which the insects arc inibedded ; the best lac is said to 
be obtaine<l from twigs of tho kumm tree, and it is also produced 
on the ‘d/, fdlaA an I trws. The raw material, when 

brought in, Li sequLratid irom the twigs and ground into small 
partieU’S, whit h are pla^xsl in largo earthen jars and allowed to 
soak in water for fiW>ut 24 hours. It is then well rubbed by 
the hand till tho colouring mutter has boon thoroughly oxiraoted. 

This cotuusU of the diHid bodies of the Lnsecia {Coe€¥$ load) 
buried in the gum. These, wlren tlie fluid is allowed to stand 
in largo vais, gradually prtH^pitatc themselves to the bottom. 

Tho water is <lrained off, and the sediment, after being strained, 
pressed and <lried, becomes lac-dyo ready for tho market. This 
is used for preparing the ixifton, called aitA^ which is used by Hindu 
females. Tho gtimmy exudation of the insect, in tho meantime, 
is carefully dried in the sun, |daood in long bags, and mrited 
over a strong fire. It is thou stpioosed out, either in thin sheets 
upon an earthen cylinder, when it becomes shellso, or in dabs 
Qptm a plantain stalk, when it is known as button lao. Leaf Ufe 
is no longer made at llAmbatar, and Uie trade is confined to 
button lae. 

Emkinefi Co., and subseqnontly Messrs. Farquharson and 
Campbell & Co., had a Urge shellao and lao-dyo ta^iy at Him* 
bisar, bttt this was transferred in the year 1882 to native hands. 

The indnstry is now oairiod on at several small faeiortAsin lUm* 
basar and its neighbourhood, whm the artisans tom oat a munber 
of laoiinered artieles, s.p,y braoelets, ink-pots, mleiai oupi, pots 
end toys, tueh as imitatioiui of traits, flowm and aniTnals, ithkh 
aii saM to be of good dsaign and workmandiip* The indiutiy 
fi ^ (nyi td on by e tdeii of Kmis, 
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CoUm Cotton weaving has dedined for many yean past owing to 
the import of choaj^er maohine-made oloth, but haa reoently 
revived a« a result of the movement . Coarae cotton 

cloths are now woven in many viUiigoa, which hnd a sale among 
the cultivating and lalwunng Finer cloths, such aa twills, 

table clotlis, rardAhn^ bed sheutn. and i loth for coats ami shirts, 
are made at Btdpur, Dubrajpnr, Ktiridha, TantipSrS and Alunda. 

The manufacture of inoltissea is a tillage handicraft, and 
tors. sugar is retintnl, amirding to native met lads at Kukulia in thina 
Dubrajpur, a village which has bmg supplied the neo«U of 
BrSlmians and devotr^s, and in which the use of foreign sugar 
has been abaudoneil. The quantity of supir pr^Mluetd at Kukulia 
in 1907-0J* is n’-porte^l to have been 2,o<»0 maunds. 
btn***ul bill-net al wares of an <irdinary description are 

'made in many villages, but the brn/i»’rs of DuhrAjpur and 
Nalhati turn out artb les of a b»dter finif^h. which tlml a ready sale 
outside the distrid. The brass utensils and pots of lUmbaxar, 
Tikarbetha and llazratpur ar»j also Miid to Ik? of a sujKjrior ^juality. 

One class of bra'*s-wiire has more than a l<K*al reputation, vjr , 
what ore known as or Sun h^y^h. These art* really rice 
moasurw made of w<K»d, bound and t»mamentoil wiih brass, which 
gives them a handsome appH?aranoe. I'he U»wIh are manufactured 
at Lakslnntpur generally known a« Lokpur^ a village in thina 
KhairSaol about b miles soutli of lUjuagar, They are made 
to order, and there is a <*imatddrable demand for them among 
Eurojieans, but as there is only one man who makes them, they 
are not mdiiy obtainable. They are of various sises, from lOaam 
down to I chittack, and are ma^le in sct«. A set of eight bowls 

from 10 seers to 1 chitta<’k costs iU. 40 ; a set cf seven bowls 

from 5 seers to 1 chittack costs lis. 31; a set from 2| saera 

downwards (six bowls) cost Us. 19; and a set from i seer 
downwanls (Ove bowUi costs Rs. 11. llio general pnbUo use 
ftowls of 1 seer and less for domestic purposes. 

IriMi' Irosawork is carried on in alimist every village of the distmt 

by the local blacksmiths, ivho make the agrioultural implementi 
in common use. At Dubrajpur, Kharun, I^okpur, likjnagar 
and Bkmpnr llAi iron articles of a better claai, suoh at knives, 
acisaots, padlo^drs, swords, axos. daggers, cooking and othmr 

ntensilsr kre produced and sold locally. The nut^ctaokais of 
DofarAjpor are well known in the district. 

Iskige Indigo maonlaciure used to be an imporUmt indnatry in 
Blrbhttm, the centres of the industry being lUmbuur and Stq^^ 
^ where there were large faeteviea. It was fliet introduced into the 
disbiot abemi 1796 hy Mr. lohn Cheap, the Ootnpeny^i Oominiieial 
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and waa oanied on by Mr. David Enldne^ wIlo 
tsUbliahed a factory at Doranda, 0 mtlea wcat of Soml, and 
mbaequently at lUmbaaar. llo started tbo 6rm of Erakina 
t Co., whieh aUo opened several It only oaaaed to exist 

in 1882, aod in 1872 possessed eight factories in Blrbhum and 
tan beyond the district boundary. The fa<3tory at Supur was 
oloaed in 1H87 after working for a ('entory, and there are now 
no facttoriea in the district. 

The other industries of the district, such as pc*ttciy manu- Oiter 
facture, basket and iimt -making, shoe-making, etc., ate merely 
village handicrafts wliieh «^l ( ft no description : the pjttery of 
Bkjaagar has a Lx al reput ut too. t ouch -shell ornaments are made 
in some rillages. and the Sankharis of Karidha are said to have 
attained a high degne of skill in making them. 

The chief cx|»ort of the district i» riw, w'hich is def^[>atched by Tssat. 
rail Wh u[» and down the line The other exports, mch as la<c. silk, 
and oil-wHsls, hud th*-ir way nu«tly to the Cab utta mtirket. The 
princi|jal im|H>rts are suit, f'<»tton, cotttm cloth, pulses, tobaooo, 
wheal, coal, keroft*.‘ne nil, and guiuiy-lmgs. The district trade is 
onrried on by pennanent markets in the towms turd large villages, 
and to some extonl by imoius of fairs. The principal trading 
villages and seats of tM>mnierci* are DubrAjpur, 8urf, Bolpur, 
BainthiA, 1‘urandarjmr, Ahum' I pur, Fatehpur, lUmpur MAt, 
Margrim, Nalhsti and Murarai. lUiula/ar, Kimahar and 
Muhimmadba/ar were formerly markets of some importance, 
but their tragic him declined. Buri, the head-quarters town 
of the district, is uium|x»rtant from a commercial jK>int of view. 

A curious tragic in live tbdi is carried on lictween the Bbigi* 
rathi and the inland villag^^ of this district. The fry are 
oanght in tbo river and put in ghar(t$ or pots of water, whidh 
are oarried by coolies '' bhangy " fashion, i.c., a pot bangs from 
eadk end of a piece of split bamboo, four or hvo feet long, which 
is oanied over the shoulder. The coolies oomo by rail to thi 
liMuresi statsons^and thence cany the fish round for sale through 
the viUageSi whore they are |mt into tanks. Throughout the 
jemroey the wider in the ^haria has to be kept in motion, or the 
fish die. The oarriem, when not walking, are therefore compelled 
to impart to the a continual jerky motion up and down. 

It is a quaint sight to see 40 or 50 of t hese coolies on th#pUllonn 
^vtitiBg lor a train. They stand on their toes and keep 
up a rapid, rhythmical and unintermittent shrugging of the 
dhouldsfs, twitching of the ankles and knees, wMeh, with 
the springing up of the bemboo and the weight of the pAerii, 
hei^ the imter legulaily shaken up and down* 
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w,igku The Mowing Ublee Aow the weights and mea^inuae 
different parts of the district in addition to the standard seat of 
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CHAPTER IX. 

MKAN8 OF COAJMr.NICATION. 

Thk finrf ihowing in the tract of oonntry now Dtmor* 

fomiing the diftri*! of i Srbbum ia Valent Map of Bengal^ 
which wa» compik'^l from left by Van den Broucke, the catioh*. ^ 
Butch Gotemor Chinaura from ltw>84»4. In this map 
“Baccarcftoor ia entcnxl with one road nuiaing south-east to 
Boitlwan and another running north-east to Ct^ssiinbasar. The 
map, however^ does not fdiow the old Dad&hald road, which is 
known to have been in exist em*e at least as early as 1516 A.D, 

The BkdahAlii road can still K‘ trace^l in the Jangipur-Burdwkn 
road, which ruiis for some distaac^e along the eastern border of 
the district. To the noiili there U a sliort length close to the 
eastern boundary of the NoIbSti IbSna, and in the south it passes 
for some miles along the eastern bouudan^ of the SAkulipor thftna, 
from which it pro<'e^ to Mangalkot and thenoo to Burdw&n. 

At the bc'ginning of the ll^h <H?ntuiy there were but few 
roads in the district, and these few had been made by the Com- 
mercial Resident, Mr* ClK*ap, for the transport of goods to and from 
Ua factory at Surui, f,g , the roads from Surui to GanutU and to 
EAtw& in Burdwkn. The only road passable throughout the 
year for carts was the road from Surf to Buidw&n through SuraL 
A road to Murshidkbid had been oompleted in 1796, but this was 
without bridges and drains. A road to Kitwi and another (ft 
Deogbat were re[:aired at times by the convicts, but the number 
of the latter was insuffideni to keep them in good omiditiciL 
The samlndin were bound by their engagements at the time of 
aettlement to pay attention to the roads in their estates, and they 
•so said to have kept them “ in a passable state of repair'* when 
Ofdmd to do so by the Magistrate. Some **, wrote th^ Magiik 
trite in 1818, ** even plmited roadside trees,*** 

The Loop line of the East Indian Railway was opened as 
te aa the AJai river in October 1858, and was extended thiDi^ 
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the district in the Mowing year. In 1862 a private oompony 
oonstruHeil a branch lino, ^own as the Nalhftti 8Ute Bail way, 
from Nalhati to Azimganj, whiib was aivjuirtHi by Oovomment 
10 years later. 'Within the preaout century the length of railway 
lino in the district has l>eeii further increased by the constmetion 
of a branch line from 8aiuthia to Oiukl. 

The district U now' well provided with means of communiea* 
tions, for the Loop line Usi^cts it from jMmth to north, in the 
•outh-w’ost the Saint hiri-Ondnl line lymncn ts it with the Chord 
line, and in the nortJi-tmt the branch line running duo east to 
Azimganj servos a bn>ad tra<t of c<mntr>* in ti.e lUinpur IIM 
»ubdn*hftou. There are no canals, and the rivers, being torrents 
in the rains and nearly or entirely dry for the re<U of the ytMir, 
are pmclically uselew for trunj»p<»rt. On the otln r hand, there 
is a well-planned, and in tlie Htui 8ulKlivi«i(jn wvlU?xeeuted, 
network of roads, which <M>mj^nftatt»s for the abs**iK'e of wateraaya 

'Ihe liOop line enter# the district fn>m llurlwan by a liridgo 
aorosa the Ajai river, which has a length of 2,2t>o fict and coiunsts 
of 30 masoiiry arches of ■'iO feet spaa. Jt prissc'^ through the 
heart of the distrid for sonic miles and leavw it at the 
BRjgfton station, whic b is idtuatt^ on the l>oidvr of the SauUl 
Parganas to tlie north. Pro<m^«iing from s^>utii to north, the 
stations on lliis line and their distance from Calcutta are:*- 
Bolpur (IHl miles), Ahmadpur (111), Saint hi& (lltt), MalUrpur 
(120), R&ropur Il&t Nalbiti (lid), Cbattra (bV)t, Munurai 

(l/>5) and K&jg&on (U)‘i milesb 

Nalhiti is a juneiiou for a branch line running due to 
Asfmg*^nj in the Murthid&bRd district, which hm two stations 
in Birbliftm, viz., Takipur and IxilUpur (formerly known as 
Naw'RdA). This railway was constructed in 1>'62 by a jwivate 
company, but as a private ifUKiilation it proved a failure, and it 
Was ao(tturod by Govonimcnt in 1872. The total length of the 
fine is 27 [ miles. 

Thec(J^dAl«8amthi4 line connec ts Hurl with the Chord Una 
si Ondftl on the one side and the Loof> tine at BaintbU on the 
other side. It enters the district from Burdwan, by a brid^ over 
the Ajai near Pandaveswar, which is a railway station just ob 
the south bank of that river. The stations within the district are, 
proceeding from south to north, Panebri, Dubrljpur, Ohinpai, 
Snif and Eonri, The Ondal*SainUuA«Axlmgaaj imins nm 
Irom OndM to Asfmgsnj and esrsd ; and some of tbs Inina 
run between Atansol and Axlmganj. 

The District Bosrd maintains 182 mites ol metalled road% 
^ milei of unmetalled roads, and 172 milea of village roads. 
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Tb« 8ul.8AmUut roid and the 8&inthih*MahMha road ■» 
paita of the old road to Uorshidtbid, which u known to havo 
horn in exiatenoe at the end of the 18th (Motuiy. The Moond 
nwd u put of the road from Bhigalpor to Suri (103 milea lon^, 
which is oommonljr known as the Dumki road. The Sarl>Bk}« 
angu road is another edd road, having been formerly the high roed 
horn Sort to Veogbar, which was also in existenoe at the end of 
the 18th centory. The NalhUUNawidA road fums part of the 
unhankment of wfauh the other peri ia ooonpied the Nalhiti 
hntuh railway. The road from Porandarpor ia part of the <U 
xoed from Sot! to Baldwin eidSaml, anddatea hade orer 100 
yeeit. vhile the Sanl..Qanntai road ia that made I7 Mr. Cheap 
whan Oomineioial Beeident at Bonh 

The only aavigahie rivers ere the Mor and the Ajai. 5*5 
fhne is pmotkilly no river-home traffic. There an nina fnrieii i^oiib 
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ol ivUdi the meet inporUnt art the TilpM Ghit tmj eoroei 
the Mor, the LigheU feny acrai the Koi^ and the Illmbaaar 
Qh&t feny aotoai the Ajai. The ferriea |diy only during th^ 
rains when the rireni are in flood, panengers and goods bring 
transported in ordinary oountry boats. For eoroosing smal 
streams floats resting on invert^ water pota or the hollowed^ 
oot tranks ol palm trees are used. { 

Other oonreyanoea in common use are bollook-oarta, oaniagdi 
and pd/kit. Garages used to ply regularly between Burt 
Bainthia, but the bosineei is on the decline sinoe the iniroduo* 
tion of the Ondil Srinthia railway. 

There are 68 poet offioee in the district and 290 milee o{ postal 
communication. The number of postal articles deliver^ in 
1908-09 was 2,017,964, including 620, 35o letters, 1,114,858 post* 
cards, 82,472 packets, 145,574 newspapers and 21,710 (sircria. 
The value of money-orders iasued was Es. 11,02,157, and of those 
paid Ra 5,98,509, while there were 3,292 Barings Bank deporita, 
the amount deposited being Ba 1,64,088. There are poatal 
tdegraph offioee at Surf, Bripur, Uetampur RajbAti, Mumrmi, 
Nalhati, Rimpur iiit and BainthU. 
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CHAPTER X. 


LAND REVE5CK ADIIINISTEATIOJJ. 

Thu disinci wiii formerly held a* a miiiUry fief by the PathAii 
BAjAi of B!rbhum« to whom it had been granted aa a means 
of goarding the frontier of Bengal against the incoxtions of 
the hill tribe* of ChoU Nigpur. The R&jfi* had under them a 
standing militia eompoeed of a warlike Muhammadan peasantiy^ 
who held allotments of land in return for thoix semoes. Tins 
district/* wrote Mr J. Grant, Chief SariahUdir of Bengal in 
nS6, ** was held by a tenure different to any other known in the 
country* In some respects it oorresponded with the anment 
military fiefs of Europe, inasmuch as certain lands were hdd 
or eienipted from the |wiyment of rent, and solely appro* 
priatad for the mainUmance of trooi>s.** Elsewhere he 
BtrbhQmi with all its ascertained dimensions from the yw ^ 
contains, according to Benuell, 3,H58 British square mil^ and 
is the fonrth in magnitude of all the single ramindiris of Bengal, 
being, next to Burdwin, in superficial mewure the moat eztenaiTO, 
Of this area, near two-thirds (comprising all the lands anw^ 
the bail west of Sagar, the capital, aud stai in great jwigly, 
uttoultiTatod, or little known) were assigned orer for the main^ 
tcnanoe of some thousands of AcrAoaddsei, m^^-msn « 
natire Hindusteni mUitia appointed to guard the bonUm ; JfOM 
the remaining portion of the imitory was alone p^uotire to to 
State of yearly retenue rated at Ba. 3,77,045. The 
aUumk^ of to warlike and proferbUny treaAsr^ J??? 

^gee, ioon found out to importance of the toUon he 

Wii plaoed to fatour princely independence, when 
rtTungW or leebl. ditidod 

Bftiy hg BtMdtn, twakoied U» doroant punon of naUwfcl 

then mentioM thet eft« the de^^ JSt *3 

KnU Shim the E4il, ei the he«l of 

‘in k twotiee prorinoe of gtejd 

ff^‘faknditiBee«ytiirittothtow off W» 
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MMrt hil independence. ^The oonieqnent Ine of fertnnei 
howefer, wee leee fdt Uien the poliiioel dieedfiniege of dlc« 
memberment of e temtoiy which commended ell the leeding 
pemee direct from bordering foreign independent oountriee, when» 
in the goremment of All Yerdi, &e Meriibie found their wey 
into Bengel through this diitriot, by the treM^eroui connifenee 
of the refreotory lamindir* Ite re-enncxetion beceme* iheietoei 
an object of the first importenoo immediately after the conolaiion 
of the war, and under so Tigoroue an administreticn wee aociii 
partially accomplished, with an increase of Bs. 68,223 on 
account of the abtedh {khd$nan$i and tkaui) in addition to the 
ancient established jamA^ But the complete reduction of the 
rebeUious superintending fanner, who in the period of hit 
independence had grieToosly oppressed, by means of his foreign 
Muiudm4n aoldiers, the native inoflonaiTe EUndus composing the 
body of peasantry and manufacturers, was reserved for the 
Stibahddri of K&rim All/' 

This meamre wss effected in 1760, when the privilege of 
holding such an extensive area revenne^frec was resom^ " haring 
been found entirely subversive of the sovereign authority under 
preceding Musalm&n administrations, and inconririent with present 
exigendea, or a more rigorous intelligent system of goTemment, 
which required the sword to be kept onpaitictpated in the bands 
of the ruling power." The /Sirltrg; tracts, when brought under 
aewasment, produced a very considerable acoearion of revenue to 
the SuboAddri^ or Government treasorj, under the name 

or profit ; and the total aseeasment of the territory held 
by the Bij4 of Blrbhum was Bs. 8,96,276, beridea abtMi of 
Be. 68,223 and /attjirat Bs. 6,508--in all, iU. 9,71,006 inrieidi 
of Bi. 4,45,867 as before.* It must be remembered, however, 
that the ^jl’s territory extended over no less than 3,^ square 
miles and oomprisod a large area <mUide the present distiiit, via., 
tfao whole of the Deogbar aubdivirion and other parts oi the 
SantAl Paiganaa. 

In if the year of the oeasion of the Dtwini to the Bast 
India Company, the revenue doe from the RijA for the entile 
semtndAri was 8 lakhs, though, according to Mr. Otiai, there waa 
reason to believe that 13 lal^ were coUeoted then and aoae yeaii 
aflerwmds,. The iatnine of 1770, however, impoverished the 
BaJA, forh large proportKm of the land went out ct onltivatioii 
and leots could with difflontty be ooQactad for the remainder. 


^Asslfii* sf 111* riMM ef nMgil, ftflli Bifofl (IWtM flfrlab IIIQ, 

If. ail, toia, sso, sat, ms. 
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Ia <rf this, the mentM demand wM liaidflj mcreMed eray 
jear» thoogh every year the aotoal aznonni paid wae only halt or 
a little more of the demand. The Baja pleaded that the rerenne 
agents ooold not possibly ooUect the revenue from the 

impoverished ryots, and at each new assessment they were super* 
seM and imprisoned in the debtors* prisons for arrears. Hia 
plea wss not believed, Mr* Gfrani, for example, pointing out 
(in 1786) that though only Bs. 5,31,321 were collected^ 
fte mi^ve^ri fund was returned at Bs* 11,44,825* He 
admitted that Bs. 4,11,613 wore deducted on account of 
p^kUikA or deserted lands, but thought that this was due to fallow 
land being classed as unoultivable waste. In 1781 the payment 
of revenue b ed risen to 4^ lakhs, but be said that in 1783 and 
onwards there bad been an annual defaloatiou of upwards of 
8 lakhs. Finally, in 1786, the Bkj& himself, Bahftdur Z a m A n 
Shin, was imprisoned as a defaulter and his property attached.* 
Next year the (Collector, Mr. Sberbume, made, as best as he 
could, an enquiry into the assets of the estate, and in accord* 
anoe with his recommendation the revenue for 1788 was fixed at 
Ka* 6,11,321. The Btji was at the same time allowed to return 
and T tmnm n (lit* management of hia colate, on condition that he 
did not intetfeie with the renten and rjret^ tor many oi tho 
latter had fled from the diatriot in conaeqtienoo of hia ezactiona.^ 


The diffiwiltiB* of revenue adminiatration in theae early 
days of Biitiah rule may be gathered from the remaika of 
Mr, Siorbome~** It haa become an a l nio a t . annna l coatom for the 
lyola, headed and excited by the maada/i, to eaaemble m atma 
and pni a atop to the coUootiona till they brought the farmer to 
terma. Tho revenue con never be reelired without the presence of 
a nilitaiy foioo to check those diaturben<^” Further evidenoe 
on tbk point is given by Mr. Shore, who in hia f amoM Minute of 
Jane 1789 regarding the Pennanent Settlement wrote t— ^ 
“In evwy viUago, aoooi^ag to its esten^ there is 

floa Of ntore head ryot, known by a variety of namea in parent 
Mtli of tl» oountiy, who has, in some moaeure, the direction and 
of the reel. For diatinoUon, I ihaU oonflne nyr- 
JT tothe term Mandal j he aiaiata in flmng the rrot, in dueot- 

in* tta floatation, and in mining the eoUectioiu. ^ 

,aoanatflnay uflofol, aema giflfltly to hate contiflmtod to 
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the growth of the wiona Bhaeee now exieting, «ad to hm 
•eonred their own adTantagee, both at the expense of the xamln* 
dir, landlord, ttmier and inferior ryoU. Their power and in* 
flnenoe orer the inferior ryoU is great and extenrire ; they 
compromise with the farmer at their expense, and procure their 
own rents to be lowered without any ^minutlon in what he ti 
to reoelTe, by throwing the difference upon the lower ryota, 
from whom it is exacted hy taxes of various denominaticni. they 
make a traffic in patios, lowering the rates of them by private 
stipulations, and connive at the separation and secretion of 
lands. If any attempt is made (o chcMsk the abuses, they urge 
the ryots to complain and sometimes to rarisi. In Birbh&m a 
striking instance of this has been exhibited; when an attempt 
was made to equalise the assessment of the ryots by moving 
the burthen from the lower dnas, and resuming the illegal 
profits of the Mandals, an immediate oppisition was made and 
the complainanU came to Calcutta. The Goveinment was obliged 
to interfere with a military foroe to anticipate disturhaaoes ; 
and at present the ryots are apparently averse to an arrange* 
ment proposed for their benefit, and upon principles calculated 
to ensure it. On a former CKM>asion, when a general measure- 
ment was attempted by the limindlr of Uie same districi as 
a basis of a general and equal aswssment, the Itandals, by a 
oontributicA, prevailed upon him to forego it*'* 

Another diffionlty in the way of proper adminiitnitton was 
the praorioe of granting land as revenue-free, 

so as to exclude it from assessment. According to Mr. Grant, 
108,771 were entered as Idu while 127,117 more 

bigkd$ were cAdIrSs lands, sssigned for the mainlensnoe of 0,784 
tAgaddiri or militia ioen.t In the next 13 years still more land 
was alienated in this way, for in 1780 there were 017,907 
of t4ss isiiils, though only 22,910 Uphdi were rsgiiteiwd 
•ssush.^ 

At the decennial settlement of 1790 Oovenunrai, accepting 
the reoommendatioD of the then Collector, Mr. Keering, fixed 
the sevenne at lakhs, subject only to e deduction for the 
abolished seir dutiee ; and this setUement became permaaeiit in 
1798, Muhammad ZamAu Khin, who snoceeded his father in 
January 1790,1 proved unequal to the strain of ooUeeting itiili 
punekna&y i&daspnnctnaUy paji^ jBfahemiiii 

t l4,B.4oe. 

% An. DfskaBroekHMA, t%$ MfUSsi, 

I IsagSI nx »s«si4s, ^ 117 (liMw HAW Mi). 
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io hamij tiiTolTad« tliat the Collector fefKnfted there wee Uttle 
ebioee of reooTermg the emeis except \>j the sale of hit landa. 
The ecUie wee oonsteiitlj under atUchment, and the Bftji 
hfaneelf pot in confinement more than once to compel pajment 
of the arreaie, bat without sucoeea* In 1795 we fixid thid half 
the arrears of rerenue in the whole of Bengal were due from him 
and the samlndir of Bljshihi. ** This failure in their pa 7 menta’*i 
wrote CkTenunent in 1795, ^*hae originated in oauees wfaoUjr 
fctetgn to the administration of justice ; the former haring 
dianpated, the puUic revenue in the most profligate extravagance 
and debauchery, for which, and at the instimoe of his own family, 
pr o ce m has been instiiuted to bring him under the regulatkoa 
of disqualified landbrds/^t Accordingly a charge of disqnalifioa- 
tion was made by the Collector under Begnlation X of 1793 
and instituted before the Judge against the Kfiji, whose “ want 
of means had resulted from his own neglect and profligacy.^ 
Both be and the KAni were declared to have collected their rents, 
but, instead of fulfilling their engagements to Government, spent 
(hem in idlenm, folly, and extravagance* This great estate was 
then sold in different lots, with the result that in 1800 Birhhum, 
tusittrad of consisting of one single estate, was divided into 
220 samlndiris held by 233 registered pro|nrietoiB and paying 
a total land revenue of ik a Ra. 6,93,682. The only portions of 
the sitate left to the lUji were Sarath Deogbar (now in the 
SanUl Parganti) and the Ganutiii estate, which was leased out 
to Mr. Fruihard, the Comuieraial Ageut . 

The most noticeable features of the lubeequent history of the 
district bavo been the inoreasing subdivision of estates and the 
nsumption proceedings instituted in 1835. As regards the 
feemer, though the area of the districi was reduoed to J,3i4 
•foare milee the tianifer in 1855 of aevml pwrggnot in the 
and north-west to the Santil Fsiganas, the nwW of 
was more than douUed and the number of individnll 
pfopdetoii mnUipUed neariy ten-fold in 70 yetis ; for iivl870-7l 
these were 510 eeparite eatatea peying revenue to Qoveni^ 
owned hy 8*036 registered propiieiois. As reg^ the 
litter, the C(dleotor in reporting on the rent-free lands in 18S0« 
wiote that the os^inal d<meee and their repmentattvea 
e Isw excqpliotti have been etxipped of eveiij pottiim 

t^thehimdied posehMit of the andent Bl^Vs ssmlndiria.** 

t fl|fbiipsll,^i4r. 
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The eAdlrde lands for the support of the Tillage police and 
other public serranta, which had been excluded mm 
meat prior to, or at the time of, the decennial settleiomit were, 
the Magistrate complained, resumed wholesale by the auction 
purchasers of the estates* These oircumstanoes orentusUy led to 
the Resumption Regulations being enforced, and in 1835 and the 
following yean operations under them were carried out all orer 
the distiiot* 

According to the returns for 1008«09, there are 1,058 eatatea 
^**'***‘ on the reTonue roll of Birbhum, of which 1,052 are permanently 
aettled, one is temporarily settled and fire are hold direct by 
GoTcmment The number of roTcnue-paying estates and rove* 
nue*free estates aasersed to road and public works cesses is 2,045 
and 399 respectively, the number of recorded share 'boldon being 
no lees than 16,979. 

The permanently settled estates are of ditfermit origin and 
include the following :—(l) ZetMinddn mcAiiA, c>r ordinary revenue- 
paying estates, which originally formed part of the large pro- 
perty of the Uija of Birbhum. Then; estates are also commonly 
known as /4/s, owing to the fact that more than a century ago 
the large estate of the lUji of Birbhum was split up and sold 
in separate lots. (2) Tkdndddri m., estates in which' cui* 

ginally the whole or part of the land revenue was remitted on 
condition of the holder providing for police duties. These daties 
were eventually abolished and revenue m&mi insteack 
(3) ifss4n tdM$, i e., independent which paid their quota of 
revmiue direct into the trewiry and not through the samlndlr, 
and the holden of which became recognised as Theca 

fS/sks are now identical with samlndAris, but some have spssSe 
names attached to them, dimd (the plural of istdsi), 
md$h^ bhdtidimd (from bhdi or cooked rice and dimd) and ssiiftcr 
lands, tV., lands whidi were originally granted by the land* 
Ublders or rulers to relatives, learned os pious persons, or to 
officers <4 State for their maintenanoe, subject to the payment 
of a amall quit-rent or revenue. (4) JangMuri wsAl/s, paiw 
manenily-eet^ eatatea, in which the owner has the right of 
cutting jungle only. (5) Jalkar estates in whieb flahaiy 
rights only are pcsnnaneatly aottlsd. Bevenua-free eatataa aia 
gensfally known as iidha idkMrdJcat dmmkMMki Idkkk^f m 
diitisigaUied from simple /dUiV^' or rent-free hidings* The 
uaniQy fall under the same olasma as (ha latter, whieli aia 
daimibed below* 

^ - ^ 

• B.O. OnkfllnAMB, Ar^r AimkUraltm */AMMm, p. U. 
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Tmvam of the flxet degreot m., thoee of whibh the holden tmmm» 
pftj rent direct to the lunlndta themeelTce ooUeot rmt fiom 
th^ tenanti, are Tery namerone, the dietinoticmi between them 
being in many caeee merely nominal. They fall under two main 
heads, tu., (dhiki or grants and ijdrds or leases. The former 
are known as dependent or pitao t4iak», and the idlukddr stands 
towards the samlndar in the same position as the latter does to 
Ooremmont. 

The following are the different classes of dependent tdhh 
(1) SAi&ffil or maikuri idiah, tenures which existed before the 
permanent settlement. ( 2 ) hiimrdn idluU^ granted in perpetuity. 

(3) Mukarari tdkki, of wUch the rental was fixed in perpetuity 
at their creation. (4) Maunui tdluk*, or tenures which are here- 
ditary whether the rent is fixed or not. ( 5 ) Patnl i.«,, 

idkkn granted subject to the liabilities of Regulation VIII <A 
1819. These which hare been created since the Perman- 
nent Settlement, were first introduced on the estates of the llahA-^ 
fijS of BurdwSn for the purpose of enabling him to ooUeot his 
rents more easily. The rights of a patnl tilukddr are capable of 
beliig sublet to subordinate holders, with the exception that, on 
the of the parent pstni for arrears of rent or other default, all 
subordinate tenures derived therefrom, such as dar^painu^ 
jNitsM and ekdhnrnm pat nU, are extinguished. (6) Makarari akak 
jmnd td/ifir, i>., a tmiore oomprising a part of a vRlage, which is 
leased out at a fixed rent in perpetuity. Dependent tdlnka are 
also known as khdiidirnd, modad-andak and mankar aooord- 
ing to the object for which they were created. 

Ifdrdi or leases vary in character, aooording to the q>eeial 
terms of each oontraot, from a lease for a single year to a lease 
in perpetuity at a fixed rent They are genmlly, h o wev er, 
created for a fixed term of years, and their chief chaneteriaHc 
Is that the holder of the imiure is a mere middleman or fiurmer, 
wdio does not eoltivate the estate himself, but only odleifs 
rent* from the tenants. They are of the following kind8#--*/ifMs» 
rirt or perpetual leases, generally granted before the time 
of the Permanent SettImnenI and regarded as hereditary and 
tsanafiiahie. Mukarari or leases in perpetuity at a fixed rent, 
hmditary and transtemhle. The giant of such a lease is generally 
in ocmaidmtion of a bow paid down at«^^e time 
of the greni Mmmti leesee, which are hereditary, but not 
nenemiiiljr tnmsteiihle or bemsng a fixed rental an 

iMfniituary sMtgtg^ undjer which a harm oi an 
of tt k fMBtad to BffliilMto the ddito 4ne the lemr. Dm* 
Imm Of onStor nto^ the leBto, «bA boatatomt and ofitol 
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m liquidated thereby. 8am$i$di, a form of mortgige, in whieii 
the fra liquidated iutereat only. It ia eometimae alao oaUed 
a term which is also used for auy ordinaiy eab*leaie« 
MMi ijdrdj an ordinary lease for a term of yearn. IfdiyAt 
are another da* of lease in Togue in BanUl village^ where the 
or headman takes a settleiuent of the whole Tillage from 
the gamlud^r for a apeot6od term at a lump rental and t^ea his 
own arrangements for rent with the other oultiTatora, to whom 
he lets out the land. 

SiiH-listt* Tenures of the RKiond degree or sub4 enures go by the tame 
names as tenures of the first degree, with the prefix of d»r 
(under)i w (third d^greoK and chuh^ram (fourth degroe)| s.g., 
ktr^petni^ $e*mMJtnran *jdrd, etc. A tjditd Jamd is a spectal form of 
suWenuref in which no fixed term of years if sp^ifiod in the 
agreement between the lesRir and lessee. The rent is n(j4 abso- 
lutely fixed, but liabl ' to inhamemeut. while Uie sub-tenure* 
holder cannot, be e]e<‘ttd at will and may transfer his rights. 

T«uwtf* Tenants* holdings fall under three cUwes: — (1) lands oulti- 
Tited by rent payiug teuaata t (- lands ouUivmtid lent* 

free (AlkAirdy), and 0) iiervi<Mj lands The >of« or rent- 

paying tenants’ holdings, properly speaking, should all be merged 
in the classes recognised by the Tenancy Act, tU., tenanciea at fixed 
rates of rent, <xxmpancy tenanenes tenanciw bald 

by non oooupancy ryoU who may or may not hare a registered 
lease for a fixed term (m ddi-J^O or with no limit of term. LsK«Uy, 
boweTer, they are known by difterent nameN such as 
mukarari, mayruMt and gd^Hjoi, whioli haTC the same oonnotati^ 
aa in the case of tenures. Other holdings are kAsridS^i 
a (or which a small fixed quit -rent is paid in 

ot a lump sum paid down at its orealiou, and iidhar^kAandd joif 
which is the same, except that the bolder waa preTiotuly in pcwiMiioii 
and paid at full rates of rent until the special agreemeiii waamade. 
l^ianta are aleo mdled khwdkdti or phikd^kl according aa th^JT 
reside In er out of the Tillage in which they bold land. 

0sler* Sub-tenants paying oaah rents are known as kcr/e ryots, and 
their hoUings as ker/d When rent is paid in kind^atuV 

ienaiM^iiiisuaUy knowniiM4:/><. They indude the Wlowfag 

Ttiietiie:--ofd*a-^kdg^, when the produce Is equally 
between ^ sub tenant and the superior holdings \ whan 

the sabdenant oontraots to supply a fixed amount ol psodiM^ 
iU f4Aa end hearing aU expenses ot eoltititlen 1 ii 
wmMam oaUed dhiit4UH; kdl-bidhi^kriMMi^ in edrfA the 
wMntor is a mcce lahouier who does the werit wad mrifU o»o* 
Odndolthaoattmtn^lhotw^ supplyiiig aeid, eto. i itfinetetoi 
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>9^, in which the under-ienaiit produce, hat 

dociill the work o( caltiretion and supplies seed, etc*; pdftcA 
Afdttf j 0 t^ in which the under-tenant gets -fths of the prc^oe, 
doing all the work and sapplying seed, etc. 

Bent-free holdings may be divided into two classes, vis., ?^*^*** 
those of Hindu and those of Muhammadan origin, llio former 
•se as follows:- and are lands devoted to the 

aapport of the worship of some idol, which are held rent-free by 
its ouModian or idak os a trustee. Bt ohnmttar are lands set 
apart for the support of Brahmans, and Vajnhn^tUUir are similar 
lands allotUni to Vaishna^'a devotees. Ilahnttrdn are lands 
allotted to learned or ludy men other than Brfthmaos. Kkmh- 
td$h are lands allottid to deserving persons rent-free to induce 
them to live in a village. 

The following rent-free holdings are of Muhammadan origin 
and are known generally as tcukf : — Ptidn or pitvttar, lands 
allotted to meet the ohargi^ councH>UHl uith the mamtenanoe 
of the tomb imtdnnhi o( a Muhantmadan saint or pir. They 
are held tn trust by a mutttdii, «ho has no poa*er to alienate or 
encnmlior the prf>pei1y. Fttkitdu, lauds allotted for the mainten- 
ance of an establishment for j’rovidiug food and shelter for f<tkir$ , 
or wandering Musalmau hermits. Cfmaghi^ lands allotted rent- 
free to meet the chargt' of pri>ouring lam|S( for and illuminating 
moeques or the tombs of Muhammadan sainta NatarM^ lands 
bestowed rent-free with a view to meeting the charges for offer- 
ings to a pir’i tomb on festival days. lands of whidi 

the proceeds are intended to be spent in the bestowal of alma. 
Kh^bdri, lands bestois^ rent-free on worthy Muhammadans to 
encourage them to resido in a village. Muiidki, lands bestowed 
fsnt-fiee a|>on mnUdi or Musalmin religious teachers for their 
own mmntetiancc, and also for the support of the madrdm or 
Kahammadan sdiooU over which they preside. Aadtt^dri^ lai^ 
gfinted to the men who call Muhammadans to prayer (srda). 

Ckdkfid or service holdings are holdings given rent-free ae 
{M^jment for eervioe rendered by the holder to the donor. They 
fall andsr two heeds, vii», lands graoted tor services of a puUk 
nidutrs^ and lands granted for services of a private naturei rendered 
tothevaiigeorthesimlodir only. The ^ are not drictly 
lisfsdiliiy, bat are generally so in praotioe, ae son has a 
to Sttcoeed hie lather. Thessoondare gensrsOy 
|imdBaiy« Nailer are traaafarabla. 

yTi ytff tba Oidb bsad coma tkduMdfi dkikrdn lands asl iridi 
^ for iliiaMililananca of the village poliosi which have been leoanlly 
niBfliid hy Oo var n inanti and the ctdiNii lands hdd ly 
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whioh m peoolUr to this dlitziot. AnomWof aro 
m^lKHrUd by these grants sod are employed in the OoUeotofite 
dBoe. There were formerly also some ghdittaii or gkM thgmklddn 
lands held by yid/trd/i, whose daty it was to patrol roads, to pcoteot 
travellers from robbeia, and to guard the gates or entranoss of the 
great wall of Nagtr, but these hate been resumed. The following 
hold ehdkr&H lands of the second claM:<— the mmMddr who 
watches the village boundaries to prevent encroachments ; the 
kaiikana or pmk^ a peon who helps the gamdihia to collect 
rents ; the jmrokii or Br4hman who conducts the worship of the 
village idol; the kSmdr or village Uaeksmith, one of whoae duties 
is the sacrifice of goats on certain occasions ; the kumbdr or village 
potter, ndpU or barber, mdh or gardener, and dkohi or washerman ; 
the a*tapakari^ a watchman who stays all day at the sanilndari 
k^ehgkrt ; the kikdr and adkuddr^ bearers of the samtndir, who 
have to be out in relays on journeys ; the or sweeper 

of the sa mlnd S ri kackahn ; the rautgir^ who carrica the 4irriN"i 
at measurements ; the /ardnA, who looks after the amlnd&ri 
carpets, etc.; and the r&ihd^gir^ who looks after the samlndAri 
lamps* 

The following is a list of the tappat and tdhks into 

adiich the district is divided 


Akbarshihi pargaM* 

KtUr PntAb pargana. 

Aliuigar „ 

Ktttabpiur t4lak. 

Amdidiari tdluk. 

MalUipar „ 

Barbakangh psrgaiui* 

Masknri pargtM, 

Barrih (dUik, 

NawtNagv „ 

Bharimnda pargatM. 

Nani tappa. 

Din Ifadeswar „ 

PnnndupnrMAut. 

Dbawa ,, 

Kaiaapar ^yoiM. 

Fatehpor „ 

Shfth Alampar tapptu 

QMdMtkakld, 

SenUiiiiii jrtnijOTa. 

Haripur 

Sopiur MM. 

Hokmipur tdiuk. 

Swarapiisgli parptmL 

lehhipidRQr ^ 

Stbkk UajrGnnnur „ 

Kmbipu psrgSM* 

Sherpor „ 

Kaahtagarii ^ 

Rilh lilimpur M 

Khiig^ „ 


Khatdhga yt 

wwaawHsmaa 

Zainajiiil 
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CIUPTEB XI. 


6KKRKAL ADMISlSTBATlOy. 

Poi admuiiMire pntpoMt the dutrict is divided into two nb- Atmau. 
diiuionSi vis., Soil (the Ssdsr subdinsion) and Bimpor TT«t^ Ti*iin 
the fanner being under the direct superrision of the GoUeotor, 
whOs Rimpor Hit is in charge of a Sobdinsional OfiSoer. At *'**'*• 
ftirl the sanctioned stai! under the Collector oonsists of three 
Depot/ Collecton, of whom two are Magistrates of the flist olaaSi 
and one is veatod with the powers of a Magistrate of the second 
or third does ; in addition to thoee officers, there are sometimes 
one or two Sub>Depat/ Colioatonk At Bimpur Hit the Sub* 
divisional Officer i* aansted by a Sab*Depaty Collector. 

The rsTenue of the district, under the main heods, rose bom StTsvea, 
Ba, 11,31,000 in 1880*31, when the income-tax had not been 
iaspoaed, to Bs. 14,48,000 in 1800-91 and to Be. 16,45,000 in 
19004)1. In 1908*09 it amounted to Bs. 17,72,987, of which 
Ba. 10,16,024 wen derived from land revenue, ^ 3,15,975 bom 
atan^ 2,53,106 bom excise, Rs. 1,56,358 bom cesses, and 
Ba. 31^524 bom income*tax. 

ooUaetiona of land nvenue increased bom Bs. 8,03,00(fiaia 
in 1880A1 to Ba. 10,22,000 in 1890*91, the inoreaai besng **’*"**’ 
maklf due to the transfer bom Murdiidibid of pnpmu Koir 
Bnstlb bsionging to the Naabipur Ward's Estate. In 19004)1 
thagr ware Be. 10,09,000, and in 1908*09 they aggregated 
Ba* 10,16,024, ooUected bom 1,058 e sta t es. The current land 
fanrsnaa demand in the latter year was Bo. 10,08,673pat edmA 
fin. 10,05,792 were payable by 1,052 penniaMnti|y*aettled eaWao 
«d fit. 140 by one tompoorRy-aettled estate, iddle the 
dSMsad bom five estatae hdd direot by Oovemmant wia 
fin, 2|7il. The total land tevenm demand ia eq;nivalant to 38 
|av«iii.of the gNSB leotal of thedittiist. 
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The reoeipta from jadtcial and non-jodidiil aUinpa raftk 
Boxt in importanoe u a aonroe of reTonae* They incfeaaed (rom 
Ba. 2,27, 1 in 1897-98 to lU. 2,49,428 in 1900-01, and me 
ttiii further to Ra, 3,15,975 in 190B*09» More than three*fouftha 
(Ra 2,48,255) of the receipts in 1908-fi9 were obtained from the 
gale of judicial stampe, and in particular of oouri-lee atampa, 
which accounted for R& 2,28,904 ; while only Ha. 67,720 ware 
obtained from the sale of non judicial aiampa, nearly the wh(de 
of tuio ?!121 Wrj due to the deraai.d for impreeaod sUmpa. 

The reoeipta from exm^j rom from Ha. J,8;i,9I6in 1897*98 
to H?. 2,29,557 in 190i» ol, and further iucrtMwe<i in 1998.09 to 
R«. 2 ,VJ,KHj, a total lower than for an (»ther diatrid in the 
Hard wan Division except Biukura aJid Howrah (excltt«ve of the 
towim of Howrah and Bally/ Ihe net innm revenue in the 
hitter year waa lU. 2,>i9U j»er lU/Hiu of the population (nearly 
4\ annas per bead}, as o >mpart^l with lU. 2,643 for the Bunlwin 
Division and Hs 3,191 for the l*nmn(^. 

Nearly half of the excise revenue is derivc?d from the re- 
ceipts from or ri<‘e*KH*r, which amounted to Its. 1,24,4(4^ 

in 19(.t8*()9, a total higher than in any other diistriet in the Proviniw 
except Bunlwln. Ihis is the favourite firitik of the aboriginal 
races, who regard it as a nutritious h^jd and utilise it as a 
substitute for a meal The rcoetps from the sale of couniiy 
spirit, prepared by distillation from the flower of the mnk»A tree 
{Bmm k(ifoluk)^ amounted to Ha 38,846 in the same yc^. The 
manufacture and sale of this sfurit were formerly carried on 
under what is known as the central distillery' system, t>., there 
was a central distillery at Burt for the supply of tin* spirit to the 
whole of the district. In 11K)7 08 the contract supply i^niem 
was introduced, f>, the local manniacture of country spirit hii 
been prohibited, and a contract for the wholesale supply of 
^qarit given out to a Arm of distillers. The contraeioti are 
{orUddeu to hold any retail licenses fru its sale, but ate allowed 
the usseef distillery and warehouse* buildings frir the storage cf 
UqncHr. 'fhe right of retail vend is disposed of by separsie dboftt, 
each of which is put up to auction ; and the retail vendon are 
forbidden to sell liquor except at prescribed strengths, for which 
iBaiimtun prices are fixed. 

Aeoq^ng to the returns for 1908-t>9, there are 28 shopi 
tieenaed for the retail sale of country spirii, ona diop to 
every 62*6 aqnare milea and to every d94KM pendm ; in that 
year the average consumption of the liquor was 6 prod gaUona 
per 1,000 cf the pqmlatton, the incidenoe cf faidtim per hM 
of the popttlition bring oi^ 8 piea The ormsnmifioii cf tibf 
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ItfineiiUd liqnor known ta i4r$ ia imagniSoant, bringing in 
onljr Ha. 8,2^. The total raoeipU from tbo mIo o{ oonniijr 
•piriU fdt$ and pacAtfal ropreaeni^ an expenditure ot Ba. 1|877 
per 10,000 of the population^ a figure lower than that returned 
bj any diatriot in the Burdwin JDinaton except Blnkurl and 
Iltdnapore. 

The receipts from opium and hemp drugs aooount for praoti- 
eaUj all the remainder of the exoiae revenue. The greater 
portion ia derived frmi the duty and liwjnse fees on opium, which 
brought in Ha. in I9o8-09^ repreaenting an expenditure 

of Ha. 482 per 10, "oo of the population, which ia lees than in 
any other district in the liurtlwAn Division oxc?ept Blnkuri. 

The demand for the dric^l flowering toja f»f the colti- 

vatod female hemp plant .Ctirua^^U JfuHot) and the resinous 
exudation on it, ujifHtara to l»e greater than in any other district 
tjf the division except Bfintura and Howrah (exoluaive of 
the towna of Howndi and Bally;, the duty and lieenae feea 
realixing Ra. 8 <h,.'J( 12 in l9U^-09, or Ha 498 i>er 10,000 of the 
population. 

Hoad and public «<^ka cesses tm% as usual, levied at tbeCiMft 
maximum mte of one anna in the ru|M?e ; the coUeotiona fell 
from Ra, 1,87,801 in Ih 97-9^ to Ba, 1,88.898 in 1900-01, but 
inoreaacd to Ba 1|8(),88H in 19u8«tt9. The oarront demand in 
the latter year was Ha. 1,88, 1 1»8, of which Ba. 1,88,797 were 
payable by 2,078 a^venutt-psying eatatee, Ha 4,167 by 896 
itTenne-free estates, and Ha 12, 180 by 3,o78 rent-free and ribiiOEl- 
dbrt tkdkrdm lands. Altogether 8,848 estates and 24,760 tenurea 
are amcaaed to ceases, the number of recorded ahare-bolden being 
16,971 and 41,818, respectively. 

In 1901-02 the income-tax pelded Ba 20,828 {wid by 922 Imm#- 
aai<maoi» of whom 888 paying Hs 8,930 had inemnea of Ba. 800 ^ 
to Ba 1,000. At that time the minimum inoome iiaeaaatle wia 
Ba* 500, but thia wia nuaod in 1908 to Ba* 1,000, thereby giving 
futiel to a number of petty traders, money-lenders and , derki ; 
and the number of aaseiseca ootiae<|aenUy fell in 1903-04 to 455 
and the oolleciiona to Be. 26,71 K In 1908-09 the (ax yielded 
Ba. 81,524 paid by 807 aaaeaeeea 

Tbm are rix officea for the registration of aamraneea under tniitm 
Aet lU of 1877* At Burl the Diatriot Sub-Rogiafr^w deala aa ^ 
Mail with the doomnenta preaentod there, and adm aanita the 
ZMalriot lligiitrate, who ia Diatriot Begiatrir, in luper* 

viihv the prooeedingt of the Sub-Begiatran in dbuge ol tike 
ragiii^oii oflbea. The average number ot doomnmdi 
fig yi re d annniUy during the quinquemitiim aiding in 1899 
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office in The 

number of regiitiitioiii 
vaa leaa Ilian in anjr 
other diatriot in the diriaion except Uowrah. 

The staff entertained for the adminiatxation of dril jaadoe 
oonaifita of the Diatrict Judge, a Sub-Judge and aix lluniih, cl 
whom one ia atation<Hl at Butt one at Dubiijpur. while two 
hold their oourta at Ikdpur and twti more at Rlmpur Hit, 

Criminal justice ia adminiidered by the District and Senaiona 
Judge, the District II agist rate, am! the Di^poty and 8ab*De]mtjr 
lU^ratci stationed at Bnri and RSmpur Hit. The aancUonod 
staff at Buri oonrista of the District Magistrate, two Deputy 
Migistrates of the first class, and one Deputy Hagistnte of 
the second or third class, in addilkiu to the Bub*Oepatj 
MagiMniea of the Moond m third da* who u« MnutiinM 
iUiioned there. The Buhdivisonal Officer at lUmpor Hit is 
■ImmC inraiiably a Magiatrate veated with Bnit*ctaas powers, and 
ianmallj aiiiMed by a 6ttb>Deputy Hagiatnte of the asMiid 
or third olaai. Besides these atipendiary* Magistmtea, there an 
beMhes of Hmotwy ICagistmtes at Sari and Kanipui HM. 

For poliee porpoaet the diatrict w dieided into nine thinai with 

four ofBtpaeUaa Aown tB 
the BKugin. The ngn* 
Ur poike foeoe ooubUd 
in 1908 <A a SapadakB* 
dent, A Inqieoton, 28 
SaUInapeotoB, 96 head* 
oomta hU aaod 286 eon* 
ataUea, a total font of 
299 n«t,< rapwaapfiBi 
one poliotnan to oeaijr 
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6’8 aqnan mflaa and to every 3.017 of the pmolafko. The 
tual foroa lor the watdb and ward of vOlagaa to toa tolaitor 
to eompoaed of 172 da/oe'Ore and 2,561 a toeltd ir e . ▲ bqo 
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propottioii'of the latter were remaserated by serrioo landf known 
ia ehaukld^i rhikrdn till a few years ago, when they were 
resomed. This system had been in force for a century j»st and 
was deacribed as fellows in iHOtJ by Mr. D. J. McNeile in his 
Report on the Villsge Watch of Bengal : — 

“Village chaukldAn are found everywhere throughout the 
diatriot, anti ore almost everywhere supp«»rted by aervioe lands. 

There can bt* no kind of doubt that the present chaukVidrt are 
the true modent represent at iveg uf the amient village watchmen 
of the district, unci that at the time of the decennial settlement 
those watchmen with* empbyc-d in revenue matters ns well as in 
police dutii'S. In the roniindari |«aporti of tho Blrbhum estate 
for 179^, koiv[d*t lands on* fnund in thv accounts of one village 
after another entered under the general head 4»f Idu gatnl/t (or 
lands free c>f G«‘Venimeut awk*j«nient), and no Other lands are 
mentioned which con p^sibly Iv indentified with the jdgin of 
tin* firmmt rUnkUOrh. Kotudl wa.s a c*)mmon name in several 
disthc<(i for a KamtndAri messenger or peon ; and to this day 
some of the >*iUage px^liw in |»arts of Murslii<UMd transferred 
Inm Blrbhum are emphyc^l by the samimlArH as mc-saengers, and 
(heao constitute the very some section the (onx* w'hich is nc^w 
maintatXHHl by ik^rviw laud tenures iii Birbhum, In 1810, tho 
Magisfmte of Blrbhum, in a letter to the 8u|H‘rintendent of 
police, dc’iicriUMl the village watch as fi ller’s:— This s»/<i is one 
of the few which have ha<i the ail vantage of a regular assignment 
of lands for the su[‘p»rt of a Ixdy village watchmen; and 
though there may l>o t<» siipi^tst* that j)art of the onginal 

asaignment Iras Kxtn ix^imed, yet the numK'r maintained is veiy 
oonsidonible, and would be sutlUneni for the pn4e<iion of tho 
diifnd if they were all sidely employed in guarding tho Tillages; 
but it is the more immediate duty of a large p^>p^>^tion of them 
to txiUfot tho revenue's and sene as guides and oochca. Boeidoa 
the quantity of land set ajmrt for each man, w'hirh varies eonsiv 
derobly, they derive a c^uisiderable a<>ces8i«m to their mointeDanoe 
from contributions of grain made by the villagers Tho ckaukU 
din are nearly all Dorns and Ulris. In a few villag^ they 
receive, in ad<li(ion to their >lylrs, a small remuneration in oa^ 
from tho tomlndir. In moat, if not in all, places their anbaia- 
tenceiaeked out by contributions of groin collected , from the 
villigm at harreat timc«*' 

There U a dialrict jail at Surf with aooommodation (inisisa. 
1908) for 28S priaonem, via., barrach without aeparate deeping 
oeemninodaiion for 216 male convicts, 17 female conTuitaiikd 18 
Itiidai4iiil piiaoner*, eeUa for 6 male conticUi and e hofital 
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with 32 beds. The only sabsidinry jiil ia that at Biropar Hit, 
which baa aooommodation for 15 male and 3 female piiaonera> 
The induatriea carried on in the diatrict jail are oibpreaiaiig^ 
aloe pounding, weaving of r/ari# and anrir, cane and baroboi^ 
work, and wheat-grinding. 
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CHAITER XII. 

LOCAL SKLF.GOA’LILVMK.VT. 

OcTtiDK thi' jnuiiiuj«ulit y at affairs an* Tnanan^ PiiTUCT 

by thi* DiMriO lL*anl. (>ver (he wh<4e 

clialnHy an<i by thi’ iL anL whith have In't-n nistituted for 
eat'h »ub(liviMf.n. Ihr VMnii iiuartl if. n^|<.iLsible for the 
ailnumatratiMij uf j;iibli< hmoK L*rri**H. jv^iundfi, <li5p.'iiAarit?«, edu* 
cidiouiu Lnmury uud na.Mb* ftii.l fo the 

Lak» 1 IbiunK whifii w..rk in huh.nhmiii.^u to it. ha^ Wen delegat- 
imI the fttlinimMr»»iion Mutdl hums allot for the cx>nstruo. 

(ion and n'piiir of roiMla. 

llie llirbhutn Il.ninl of i<; memWns Ix^de® 

the I’luiinimii, of whom eight are by I/^oai Ib^a^fonr 

arc n<miinat<**l by tiovernmvnt. and fottr an* fx^'/ficto members. 

The returns for aliow tlnU wx of the mend»ers were 

samimUrs, five wen* UMVornnunt nnautjf, two wore j*lea<iew or 
mukhtAiw. and t\^o mort Imd other «HX»n put ions, repn^mting 40*0, 
aa*3 anil ia-3 jx*r 0 (>nt , n-hpe^ lively, of the total imnibc*r. Exdn- 
•lYc iff the o|xniug Wdame. the total rtHtnpts in tlud year 
antounted (<»!(«. the prind|»al s^-unr of revenue being 

the tx*ad i'ifaa, which iX'ulinKl IW. 7L*,t;ti7. af^ ngiuui^ lis. r»d,5(^ in 
Minor items art* the rm’-ipla fn m ferries and pounds^ 
which bivfught in Its. ^*’i4 and Its. S^tiotJ resiKHlivcly, The 
aTcmgi) inddem^* <d taxati«»u jicr head was one anna fr>ar facQ. 

The total eaix^twiitun^ in the same year was lU 

the chief items W-ing IW. s7.n7K ex|><‘ndiHl on publ^ worts, 

Ha* 24*0.'>i» on t^liuation, ainl Ks thoM) on uKHlicial relief aHt 
aanitation* As regards the <lilferent items of ex|K»nditure, the 
Diitnct Bo&nl maintains mili^ <«f metaUiHl rtisds, and 303 
milaa of unmetaUeil roaxls, liestdtm 172 milea of village traoksi 
the average coat of repairing wliich wm Ks, 'Sa 21 aid 
Ba. 14 per mile, reeiwctivi^l^fs in 190S-09, It keeps op S 
Middle aohoola and gives grants in*aid to 30 Middle aohook, 

98 Dapper Primary, 777 Low IMmary and 53 other achook 
It fcutto maintains 2 diipenaarit^ and aids four oCheit at a Maf 
Mt In 1908-09 of Ba 5|061 or 8*8 cent, of the oidinaijf tnoome 

w9 
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of the Boaid ; and in order to famiah the Tillagei with water 
supply, it makes a grant of lU. 5,000 per annum tot sinking 
wells, etc. The veterinary dispensary at Sari is also maintained 
by the District Board. 

The average income and expenditure of the District Board are 
shown approximately in the following table under the principal 
heads: — 

Roftii CCM reowpU 7e.t^.Xj 

Ciril wurkt (inclu<lta^ 

oeGt stmnt) SO.ChX* 

fSocfttUm (tOf'ltulirtf 

•cWl fe#* mod Q^rtrn- 
ment gnat) ... l«‘,oi«0 

Pound* ... ... S.(AO 

MfSiOil (ffo« «ftd*)wtxv«nU 
and •ubKrtpltobi) . . t.tiOO 

FcfTiM .. iMW 

MitctlWntoui 

Tivui i;».ouo 


With reference to this table, it may be stated that the road 
oess income is ear-marked for expenditure on caril works, and any 
diversion from it has to be ma^le good from a spocial grant made 
by the Commissioner. Tlie latter, which is generally e<|ual to a 
quarter of the Provirndal rates of the district, is chiefly alloUcd 
fur the oonstruciion or inipn^vemeut of niads and bridges, and for 
medical and sanitary puq>ci%iv, 'Tlie expenditure on education is 
meb^ from the income from {lounds and ferries and from the 
Oovemment grants osrigned Un this puqKise, supplemented by 
small receipts from schcwl feia, 

1 !Nro Local Ih>anls have \mn established, one for each sub- 
dimo)^. , The Badar or Hurl liocal Boanl lias eleven membm, 
of whonf*s4von are nomiuatcKl and Vm are id€»ct«d ; while the 
B&mpur Hit lyxal B<jarfl has nine memborsi of whom four are 
nominated, and five are elecHod. They do little work beyond 
managing pounds and ferries ami looking after the village roads. 

At present the only mumri{>cdity in the district is Sort, whieh 
was crealdd in 1870. The area within municipal limits is 21 
square miles with a population of 8,(Hr2, of whom 1«012 or 18*54 
pel omit, are iax-payers« It is administered by 16 CkimmUonsf% of 
whom ^even are elected, two ore nominated and three are 
membesi. The average annual inoome during the dssads sndiilg 
in 1901-02 was Ba. 11,000^ and the avmge annttsi sipeaditafi 
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w«i Bi. 10,000. In 1908*09 the rooeipie, excluding the opening 
helinoe, Amounted to Re. 16,832, of which the major portion wab 
obtained from a tax on poroonB aeeottcd at the rate of He. 1-2 per 
cent, on incomoa exceeding Ra. 30 a month and at the rale of 
Re. 1 per cent, on incomes up to Rs. 30 a month. This tax 
yielded Ra. 1,48,3, and latrine fee« Rs. 4,»»8t» in 190S-09. 
The incidenoe of taxation woa Re. 1-34$ per head of the 
population, and the total expenditure in the same year waa 
Ra. 15,536. 
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CHAriKU Xlil. 

hlKXWTJON. 

Dchino tho hwt luilf <vutury }m* Invii a diflii* 

Mou of cMlutution in Hirlhilm In th<* voar tbt«rt> 

WL*n‘ only tlirt-** (iuv..‘nim*ut and in the whulc 

diRtri^i* but in th* ir nuiuU r hiu* !<► M, tin’ ntnnW 

of pupils irn'i>*a^ing in tin Siinn* |w,ri(>d from 217 to 2,Hli). Then* 
wero also in tin* latt^T yt;«j Ml privat** and uuaid»‘<l s<h**»»U not 
tinder ly the Eduuilifui Ih'parlnieiit, whioli, it was 

estimated, wer»* attend* ! l»y 7,|o:t pupils. l>uriag ^ir (ff<«rge 
Caritpheirs adriiiniHtrati‘ n of I) .-n^'a! a great i'X|ianfUon <d j»rimaxy 
wlucdtion, under a svst* in of village iea«diors, t*k>k pU^^. The 
result was that at tho i ml of 1^7,^-7d thor/ wi-re in l^trhhum 120 
(iovemmeiit and aidtd s< ht>ols attt*ud»’^l by htT» j*npil*, Uwidiw 
IT unaided schools attend‘4 ly Ido pupils, making a total vf l4<i 
aclioob inspected by tin* <ieptrtmeid and attt*nd<M| by 4,H^d pupils 
The suWfpunt progrofi* af ^-dueaiion in the district will be 
sutficieotly demon **trtttod by the margiinl table. No lew than 

V«r. ..... l ul.I. 

1«B.SS ... l,Wr. 2VU “Oj-'y* <'f «‘h-..l-g01UJ{ hgO WW 

Ufol us 1*77 atteudiug falojs*! in l!ntH*0!), and 

yjmifJ IJIM <1*1 1. 1 

further proof nf the advan^^ made 

is afforded by the census statist ios, which sliow that in if*0l 

f<r ftmt. of th»‘ male and t»'t |x»r <ettt of the female |x>pula* 

tion — in all, 7*7 jHjr cent, of the total |s*pulation— were literate, 

able tfi read and write, whereas in IH81 only 2 2 j*er cent 

of the male and 01 \>i*T of the female (lopulation ixmld 

aatiafy thia simple standanl. 

Kerrs Of the l,IJ»l wdesds now in exiistenw with d4,dl7 

public institulioiw, while only 2d, attended by 505 
tics, puptla, ai^ private institutions. The public inaUtutiona inelode 
63 secondary mdicK^ls for lioys with pupils, 1 Secondarj 

ai^d for girls with d5 j>upik, 02H I’rimary spools for b*>ya with 
34,9u4 pupils, 7U Primary scWls for girla with 1,225 pupili, and 
l07 other schoola wHh 2,dt>B pupUa, 
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Tli 0 tn^ioding «iafl <V)iudiit8 of a Deputy Inipec^tor of Sdioob, 
tw<j Additirtnal Dt'puty luffpedora, fight 8ub-Inspecioi«, two 
Amiitant Hub-Iroij»fdorB and eight Inepeoting Paodita There ia 
alao an AMaetaiit Buh-Iiwpocior of Soh(K>li! with hoadquaitexa at 
8ur!, who itiKpeda Bauttl ach^Mtk in thi« diatrici aa well aa 
in Binktirl nml Miiliia[>orc. 

Tlu^ix* h ono college in the <Ustrict, the Kxiahna Chandra 
t'ollege at 1 let am pur, ahirh waa founded in the name of heromi 
falhor-indaw by the late lUnl Padmaaundari l)evl of Iletampur 
and in iMtT. The e»41ege building is a substantial structure 

formerly for the wurahip of the g^wldess Saraswat!. By a 
regiJrtert?d truift-<lmi the late prr»prielresfi endowe<i the college 
with an annual ino»me of lU. chargeable on certain of her 
tholes in the districts id Birbhum and the SantAl Parganas. The 
tnanageniiuit of the «>ollege is in the hands i f a (onimittee, and the 
»^aft <^*nsisls of n Prim .pfd and Proft^irR <*f Knglisli, Physioa, 
Mathematna, Hi^ory ami Sanskrit. This ctdloge lia* licen recom* 
inendi^i by the Vniversity for iifEliation uj) to the Intermediate 
Kxauiinalion in Arts under the new regulations in English, 

I'ongmli. L gic, Hifa*irv, Sanskrit, Mathematics and l^hyiica. 

Tlio tuitiiui in Its ‘bs jnT month, and five friHi studentships 
are gmutc^l, a<\ a nting to the niles of the ih liege, to deserring 
rondidati’s in oaih i Inhere is h lK»frtvl nttache<l to the college 
under tin* thargo <d n n^sidenl superintendent.* Tlie college is 
titaintain<*d by the lUjA BahAdur of lletampur, and the number 
id students on the n-lls <»n dlst Marth ^ins 40, 

Tliere an» sc^ven High sth^wiU in the difSlrid, with 1,010 pupils 
on the nvlls in ltH»S-oo, ».f wlmh one, the ZiU sch*K*l at Surf, ia smt 
uiaintaim^l by fiowniment . and nni»ther. the Kimahar High 
«S'hcHih is unaided. The Mhvr five w hi» h art' all aided, are 

siiuiltdat BaiKigara, Hetampur, Ijkbpur, Ijakmkuuda andllimpur 
Hit. Then* used to W another unaided High at Sort 
known as the Suri GadAdhar Institution, but this was closed Hi 
ll)0fb(>9. Thera are no leas than 2o Middle mdixda (20 fided and 
5 unaided) attendc^d by 2/iti5 bojw and lo girls, and 19 Middle 
Vemaoular achooU (three maintained by the Diitrid Board, 
twdTe aided and fc«ir unaidcdi, at which 1,015 boys and 89 
gtrli are under insimdion. 

Of the IttO Primary sfdtools for be*}**, (>9 schools ^^h 4,469 
pufili, are Upper l*riroary schcx»ls. Four of these are under scaooia. 
Qomnmeni minagemenl, being attached to aa many OoTerti* 
mtni |rani*traitting schools,^ ^ aided, and one ia unaided. 

• CilcaiU Ualtofriiy (VlaiAsf, WW. fwi Ih Ut. 
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There are alao 829 Lower Primary ac^hool* for boyi with 20,435 
pupils, of which 777 rooeivo aid from public fuuds and 52 are 
unaided. Under this hea^I may W mentioniHl 44 night schools, 
which are conduct i*d by the teachers of day sdiooU and have 
no existence a|iart from the latter. 

At the end id 19oS-n*) altogether girls wen* under 

instruction, l,o<)4 nwling in U>y8* sihooU and 1,4^^1 in girls* 
schools. The numUr of the latter is ami all hut one are 
Lower Primary hch «>b, Iving aitled ami 11 unaidtHl. The one 
exoc*ptiuu is the Muldh* ViTiuu'ular seh(*ol at Suri, called the 
llivers Thonwi^ii Girls’ Seh^l, after a huTUer Ui'Uteim«t-(ft*vemor 
of Bengal. The Ba{*tist Zimina Mission (a hrain h of that at 
Eutally) has rtvouiiy e#tat)lislu*^l a hjanling s* h'K>l at Suri fi»r 
alx»riginal or R»riii-nl*origiual girhs tonvert^Nl to Christianity, and 
has reuti*<l 4 acre^ of land to the wi%! rd the Cinuit House 
wmpound for the e*#iislru< iiuii of a buibling. 

Among other schools may W mentioned [mui a- training 

schools for the training of \illage teaiher\ and ten Sanskrit 

toU^ which have a-loptt*<l th*- depart iieoital standard for examiiia* 
t ions in Sanskrit. For th«’ advain**ment of Muiuimma^lan tMluca* 
tion there is one m fJr tia at Sukjl^li^d aiid a uuniU r of mukUU, 

llie privati- w'luiols of the district wu^io4 id two Sanskrit /td#, 
14 Kor&n w for l^^ys and hte h*r girls, and two taher s*’hiK>is. 
Tile niimWr (d private Korin has tletri ABK^ considerably 

(d late yearA oadng to RVeral *4 them liaving a^loptcH] the 
curri<'»ilain pn^riUsl by the Kduc«2ion De|«utment. 

Special mesiMires are a^lopUsI in thm distriK for the eiMs»urago* 
ment of tslucation among the SaiitsU, h,»r adiom tH iahcK»U hate 
been sj^ecially opened, Thete Rho«jU have pupils on 

the rolU, of whom 1,273 are »SantaU. An •Wistant Sub lnspootor 
has also been ajipointiM] for the inspection of such schooU in this 
district and in the distriHs of Binkurl and Midnafiore, 

There is a public library at Suri startiwi in 1900 aotl looatod 
in the Btfrl Kim Uanjau Town Hall building. It is inaintaiood 
from public subscript ions and from ontributions made by the 
IKatriol Board and the Suri MunicifmUty. There is alao a 
library attached to the Ziil school, which can be used by the 
public on payment of sub^xiptions. 

Two ^ogali weekly Dowspapers am printed and |mUished it 
Son ; one is called the ifirMim Barta and the other the BirkHm 
BUm$hi. They deal chieBy with matters of local intireiL 
«Foimeriy a monthly magasiae, called the was pfiiiM 

at Kimahar under the p^ronage of the local aamfndaia. 
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GAZKTTKKK 

Aiodaharft.— 'A vilhig^^ in the SuH BulKlivisioUy fiituated six 
nuloA xiorth-^*aisi ‘»f Unljmr. It a sliiino of the goddesi 

Kjuigkili, in wliioh pilgriniA and was formerly the seat 

of a MuiimI VC ourt tnimderrvd to Ikdpur). Braas uteittili 

of g<j<id quality ar»^ nuulv in the village. 

Bakreiwar —A village in the Surl Bubdiviaion* situated 12 
milw ik)Uth-w<^t of San and a mile f^juth of TintipAri. It 
contains a large group— aim >«t a snudl city*— of temples and 
a numlx^r of iralphur»>u*s hot springs wh cold spnngs in 
cloae pp»ximity to them. They all dij»<harge into a nvuiei, 
which runa jmst them and joins a wnall stwfam about 200 
yards from the temph's. Tin* hot sjvrings on* r\‘gartied as a m a n i* 
festatiun uf tli^*ine j»*#avr» and are frequented by barren women 
and Women Rufleri ug from miattariage. who are believed to 
derive spinial kmefn from diving under a submerged arch in 
one of the n«icr\’oirs. Captain 8herwill found that the tempo* 
ratuie of the lu4t<^ spring was 16*.^’ Fahr. ami of the oooleat 128® 
at mwu on 2Sth Dts.x'mbi»r 1S5U, the tem|>erature of the air in 
shade lad ug 77/'^ while the temfX’mture of the stream above the 
influentt^ <d the lH»t iq>riiig» From the hottest spring 

about 120 cubic fiH»t of water jx»r minute were ejected. Bakreswir 
is a popular pla*'t* i*f pilgrimage, and at the ann u a l mt/d held on 
the Sivaritri day and the following seven or eight days over 
30,(H)0 ]HH*ple assc>mble. llie following account of the spiinga and 
temples by Ur. F. 11. B. Skrine, a former Collector of Blrbhm&t 
is interesting as a record of local legends and popular b|^e£a 

Chi(t> upon a time, the renowned sages 8uhrita ai^ Lomas 
received an invitation to attend the Myitmdar or miniage rites of 
LakihmL On their arrival at the hall of ceremonies Lomas 
was welcomed first by the attendant host, a slight vdiich his eoni* 
panion resented by incontinently quitting the a8||mhly, 8o 
fierce^ indeed* was bis anger that his limbs aammod ongricdhl 
anives in no leas t ha ^ eight places, whence he took the eogno* 
man of Astabakrm. Thus disfigured and diacMmsolatai ha 
waadaiad tiU ha arrived at Kkri (BwAxm) intent on vmnhippqg 
Kvn, Ha was than informed that his prajam aoold not ba 
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aMwored till they were offered at an imdofined epot uaniHl Gupfa 
Kim (the hidden lWnAn*s) in the dint ant itMilm ti Gaui (Bengal). 
Astabakra g pilgrimage therefore t<K)k an ea«teni dimiion and 
ended nt Bakre»war, where he ndortHl Siva for ten thouaand 
yeani. The g<d, tonehod by the ix^rristern’e of hiii votary* dec'lar* 
ed that those who wonihipjHMl Antabakni fimt and liimix'lf after- 
wards would Ix' vouv'hsafi*^^! an endhsh id bhxwngs. Viiwa- 
karmtk* the anhitoit of the reo'ive<l a (**)m!naud to ereK a 

temple on the auRj*ii"ious and a statt ly slirine axni Mae on 

the Wistern nhoro vf the rivor BiikMihWrtr it^utaiuing two graven 
images the larger .d \ilut h n'prt^JxintiHj Astalwknu 

This shrine still Maiids to give »Huhir derunnsl rat ion of tliis 
narrative, though, h,**ith to say, its ap|H‘firaiiee would indirate a 
lees remote anti'juity and u more oommon-pldM’ origin. It diffem 
neither in imr other from th.' temph.^ whiih iwann 

in our hirger > au^. and uh siyh’ of anhitii tun^ is diMidixlly 
Tuoiiem. No ins<ri[»tion exists .*ii tho eeutml building, but a 
tablet let intulho jxilirnen? of un out^i^rk on the north-eait 
rcxonU the hod that this portion . f the idithv wtis by one 

DarjanSrayon in the )ear Sdli\H|j4um lost, i.,,, I7nl A. D. Two 
other «t*»nes inf^erle^l iu an interior wall east of tie* temple givo the 
naintM of two bniihers nann«l Hatatabar and Tandxiara, ami 
a thir»l K'are the date of |<m 7 Sahvthana or 17 V) A. D., but U 
otherwise ilb’giblo. best* minexixi are to all ap|*<*araiu^’« •• 
old a<» VisnuikamitV allegwl liandiwork, and it in disibliul if 
any jx^rtion of the buildings, as thy stand, ilati** further baek 
than the eommen^tment of the I8lh eentury. Their {utrlietui 
an» more interesting. Tliey *'ij>iwist of stnxda uj»«in atrix^a of 
mimattm* fanf.«, laeh (ontaiuing the phallir emUem of Malild^vi 
in graven st^aie, en,*<'t*xl from time to time by wt^dlliy wanhip- 
pers. But for their umf»>rmity fie* im}nresrion left on tbn mi^ 
of one threatiing the lahyrintlj would l*e tliat he waa viaating 
tilt* older portion of great Kuiietory, ao prvetwdy aini il ay 
in style and apjx^aramx* are iloxn- amaller templim to the tomba 
most afliAwl by our pnMitt<i,*snf,ni of tin* iMh tvalary. To tJho 
muth-weat of this eurious group an^ thn^e tanks of siuioua iUNwt 
known aa the 8UAt Kfttsli, the Chandra Hayor and lh« Damu 
Biyer. Thoir origin is loaf in the mists of time, but tJie attend 
aot prioita aver that th«y ore nnnu4 after the vuCatiea at wbm 
axpeim tb^ were exatavattHi. 

Southward th© hot «iiringa, to whieh this mam of boildtiigi 
owea its eai«t<3iof, send skyward their tlouda of iolphumti 
lapour. They are eight in number and of varying lompmliixo ; 
tnai of the hoiteet, known aa the Agni KundUi is not ht 
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lort of 20(f Fahr. Each in oooloaod m a ciatorn 10 feet in 
epUl, aa<l of dimenHions ranging from a of 9 feet to a 

aoianglo of T’i hy *40 feet. Bat hern deeoond to the healing 
raten hy eiiwy and ryanoderahle paiuH lue taken to remove 
lie ficum and c the«K.‘ Betlu^la^ from the tmakeB and frogs 
fhioh ('Oinmit suirido in tludr K>iling dq»tliH, The origin of the 
toup is detaiUxi with nun h mid ion in a paim-leaf ilimnide, 
diich in 4arefully proHnitil. Siva llutakakhya, it ap{>earB, 
wells in Hadt«4 ( /’dM/) and Uar»i r»n his head the lofty moim- 
sin 8tuneni, down wle^.‘ sid* meanders tie sa< red river Bhkgi* 
athl. Its waters und^ r th- inll/ooice of Siva\ divine virtue (tej) 

Te raiik^l to U»iling p*int and fuR*- their way tu the earth’s 
iirfa**^*. 

Ett<h spring hti?^ its individual hi'4i'ry. It ist4»ld of the Agni 
vundutliat in ami^it tilings there li^ai a Baja nann^l lliranya 
Casyafw. wde» ( her^sle**! a de* p and lusting hatr\*<l for Krislina, 
lis heir-appao nt, rudilad, far fn»m inie riiiisg his pre* 

ndio,*s. In'iunie a steu«ifajii w.ir«lap|HT -d that divinity, and 
tjna«» 4 Uently tiieh-rwent many < ru»J < liastisernents and much 
dd»X|uy. Knsimu at la*»t iinvr%eiu*<l in luvour <d his perseeuted 
loUowvr auil sh w tie- itnj n ns mortal \iia> had hraivtHl his ire. 
But l*rahhd hail a titnlr ii»imdenis^ whnh iKtiietually ao- 
.'UWHi him *d ha\ing Um ii a jtaiiy t** tin- deadly irime ef parricide, 
lie thervh ^' wvnt f< iih «»n an e\piat\.r> pilgrimage, and, anc- 
4<««iiful in hts pru>ei> at 4li\*'rs holy pln-?^, at length arrived 
at Bakr<sV4ar. \riien' he Wi.r^liipfx-d 8iva, Isithed in this spring 
Old oUiunesl salvatirti. 

Of the Bralunu Kumlu it is n‘late<l that the g^xl Brahmk 
coked with lttNivi<»us eyes on hia daughter, hut liis »in of 
Jbought did not i'Siap> HivaV oinnis*icmv» Uc w*aa roundly 
aken to Uak and onlereil to <lo lituumn' fnr his unlioly desiiea. 
He then fon^ und«ii<»«»k a pilgrimagiMo Baknsswar, bathed in 
Jhia stream, ad4^^sl Siva and w'as purg^nl of liis crime. » 

Sotgmngv is ^tdloil after a lUjft named Set of Mangalkot 
in the Bnrdwan diistrici, who attraiii^cl tiivas nt>tuV’^V>y the 
fervour of hin deVf»!ii»n at this alirinc, and lining dmred by 
tbe deity U» nann* a ttisli, prayinl that tliia spring might bear his 
mine, a favour wliiidi is*aa gnuiorndy a*x’iinU‘d, This spring is 
Emeloaed in hy far the largt^ l^asin. It is a*di<Uy conalrt ded and 
was pn»Wbly e\eiivati4 by the perMm aft<*r whom it is Ailed. In 
ptonneotiosi with the Sauhliagya Kuinlu, the legend tills how 
Gfatul, the claughter of liitnkla^w, Iming consumed with a bonuitg 
pMion for Siva* in hopes of pn>|«tiaiing whom she came to 
kxtswifi bathed in this stream and adored the object of her love* * 
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The god heard hoi prayer and promiaed to eapooae her, an 
undertaking which he suhaeiiueutly carried out. Of the Surjya 
Kundu it is related that oiuh> U|H»n a time the aage Nirada, in the 
course of his travels, arrived at the foi>t of Mount Viudhya and 
there sang the praise's of the rival liill of Suineru. The outraged 
peak then'uiwn raistyl his I’n^st s*» high as to oWun' the rays of 
the sun. The latter (Sfirjyu) in din‘ distress nu^le a pilgrimage 
to the banks of this stream, and tliere implored Siva to restore 
his vanislioil light. His entreaty wa* heard, and the swelling 
Vindhya fon'cd to sul'side to his nonual altitude. 

The legend of the Jiban Kundu is as follows In old days 
there lived an agt^l txmple named Sarva and Charumati, who were 
pious, virtuous, and os liK'ral as their narr)W means allowed, 
Ikdng without kith kin ihoy fors*M»k the world and rediredto 
a forest to wondiip G<id in the calm of religious M»clusion. But 
their day «ln^amB were nid« ly dis^dh^l hy the alvtnl of a 
tiger, wliieh slt'W and j^olially <Kvoun;*<l the unhappy Sarra, 
His wfe in Iter grief entreated Siva to n*ston‘ her husl>and, and 
was diroiltd to <^»lleit lii« and t*» wend her way to Ba* 

kreswor and plangt* them iutn this spring She ol>eytd and wm 
overjoyid to sc^e the mortal ronmins suddenly endowed with life. 
The same exjHriment luis hiuit* Ux’n triwl, wlmittcdly without 
success ; but mothers, whewe ihiltln-u ilie young, bathe in this 
spring in ortler to Ungthen the days t f tlnae with whom they 
may sulwt'quently W Messed. 

The pious fable of the Bhairab Kundu is that the gods 
Brahmd and Siva lia^l eai h h\*e faixwj a fact which moved the 
former to amseri an eipiality with lh«* latter. Siva in anger at 
this presumfiiion ofl one td liis mattid bsks, from which 
emerged a deity Batuka Blmirab. llie newHxuner humbly 
asked wherefore his < reator had made liim, and wus told Ibat it 
was bis duty as a good son to cut of! Brahmi § foremoM head 
with his finger. No sooner said than done ; but the ampu« 
tatod l\ead dung tightly to the executioner*! finger, and pil^« 
msges to the uttermost end of BhArmt wera pc^wertess to rwmora 
this incubus. At lastt the unhappy Bhairab arrived at 
where his prayers were partly effectual. The head dropped 08^ 
but a wound remained and refused to heal bistracied with pain 
Bhairab ^gan his wanderings anew, and they ended nol itU 
he had reached Bakreswar and faaibeef in the epiing whieh 
bean his name. Here he aiio plunged hia toitured limb in 
the PAp Harm (ain«deatroyor)» as that portion of the liwir 
« Bakreewar, which lies eaMward of the q^ringt ii styled. Iheie 
repeated abbtiona were eSectuel in removing the pain and 
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Tho legend of Khar Kandu remaina to be told^ aiid U the 
aborteet of thoac ctirrenl at Bakroawar, In the Satya Yuga 
the ocean was drunk dry by the aage Malmndii Angaata, and 
only got bac‘k iU waters after a prolonged course of bathing 
and aUutionft to 8iva (oi Wiks of thi^ spring. 

The wondiijj of Biikrwiwar is dirt*< te<i by al)out 25 PftndAa, 
for whoee maiutcuaiu^ fcrlain tract h of renl*fr» 2 e land have 
been aaaigxKHl by wealthy dcvutee^i, wIms#,? names they have 
rather ungratefully forgotten. They also ix^ap a conaiderable 
harvest from pilgrims on the ‘k^iwou of a great annual fair 
known aj» the llakr^^war Thi« Ib a movable fe^ust, which 

oomnienct^ oji tin* day pn^'t'^ling the .Siviiratri in Phiigun 
(February or Mareh) and lasts for aU»ut a week. It is largely 
fmjueutiMi by the middle and lower tltthfteB of Birbhum 
and the surr^'Unding diMrit^s, who c^mibine piety and profit 
by bathing in the Pip linm and la\*ing in their annual 
dock of art i< left for iMU.v-h’dd us*e Their temporal wonts are 
nunUteriT^l t^> by a of tradi’^meii, who ojx?n temp)rary iKxdha 
for the Bale -d Rtom^wure maiie at Pattokom* in Ibmlw&n, veaBcla 
of broM and Udbmet id, mats, jae<v-g<>sK plantains fr«)ra Kit wA 
and fancy art icb^ jm is it^mx Calcutta. A temp:>rary 

city (»f thirty or forty thoUMind iuliabitaiits n^plaoL^s the jungle 
tntenpena'<l with pktthes of nuMign^ cultivation, which in ordinary 
timoiiROT^iindA tins Beat of Mahideva. But the area available 
ia far tc**i mial\ I t the nn'iley that throngs it, and over- 
crowding, with its train of moral etil and bodily suKeiingt 
BopervenoB. 

A* to the curative pn*portio« of the »pnnga,the Pindia aaaert 
thedr efficacy for bnmehitis, phthijiia. dial»etea, and nearly every 
dawaiption of skin disiw?, and quote innumerable caaoa in vdiidi 
paraouit affliac4 with thtwe and other maladioft .bw nuraeroua to 
wntian, have f*nind relief in the healing dieai^ While 
rejeding their riainiB to the dignity of a panacea, it is repoitea 
tbit the Bakrvawar waters are, in fact, beneficial .^n cam 
cl diromc bronchitis and skin disease. Moreover, it is ^d that 
when, as in many of the aprings, sulphur d^x« not exist in too 
appreciable a quantity, they form a pleasant beverage, 

Bhlldrspnr.— A ^-iUnge in the lUnipur flit subdivision, situa- 
tad on the Brihmaul, four miles south of the Lohipu^fonnerly 
Nawkdi) station of the AMmgonj branch line. The village » a! 
hiiUme interest aa the famoaa Nand Kumir (Nuncoomor) lived 
here, Wio isdae® in which bo lived may still be seen on 
bonki of the river, but ia now in ruins, A portion is 
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At B hut B ud i iy i, B mile to the west^ is s BnihmoSttnlj baildiag 
known m the SftntiniketBn abode of peace) of BoIpoTi whi<d& ii 
aamoiated with the life of the great Biihmo leader Derendra 
Nith Tagore. It is described as follows by Mr. J. C« Oman in Th$ 
Bmhwam^ Tktiiti mid of Indin (11)07, pp. 1I4«15). 

^ To a spot, situated about a mile from the Bolpur station of the 
East Indian Uiulway, now knoan as the BhAntiuikotan of Bolpur, 
Debendra N&th was wont to retreat in (»ftier to hold commu* 
nion with God, in other woitk to {iraetiRe Yogo, He used to 
pitch a tent there and give himself up to ndigious niodJtatiou in 
the shade of a jiartiendar trtH' Eventually he stxnirwl alKiut six 
and-a«half acres of land, built a daeliing-houM^ on it. and, later 
on, a chapel and a BrAhmoridtjiikya or sch^^ol. * Tlie nuictuary or 
chapel is a marvellous edifict^' sap a pious Bengali |iil|^im. 
*The roof is tiled, but the enclosure is of glaai, some |iainted and 
some coloured. The Crystal l^alace, Iy>ndoii. is a glaia house. 
We have not heaitl of any «>ther housi^ it nude of glass. 

Although in magnitude the t^hintiniketan sanctuary cannot be 
oompai^ with the famous Ciy’stal Balaev, it gives the people 
some idea as to what sort of edifice^ the Utter is. It undoubtedly 
is an attraction to the vilUgeia, who cr>me to sei^ it in large 
numbem This g!aas hall is alumt 00 ft>et long and about du feet 
faroadL The pavement is of wliitc marble. Thm* arc suitable 
inscriptions in it in Sanskrit. It has four gates from four sides 
of the garden. Towards the eaatetn gate, there is a l>eautifal 
portico a*iih a tower over it, axel the w<ird OJf in Bengali, lihe 
the 6gure of the cross in Christian cborchca. fiourishos over the 
topmost pinnacle. Suitable ttmcrifiitona. Uth in Hanskrit and 
Bengali, are inscribed on beautiful pedcataU for flower vases, and 
placed at (he api>roach to the holy place. There is a beautiful 
artiioial fountain, which plays on s[ic*ctal occasions, snd on the 
two pillars near it are stuci two large pieevs of marble, (be one 
bearing an inscription in Sanskrit and the other in Bengdit 
deacril^ the Ueiaedness of hesven-«Hd whidr the place asaoredly 
is the lomhadow.'* 

*^ln the chapel deaoribed as above by a devout Btmgalt 
admiser, religious services are held rogulsriy twi<^ a day, in 
aoootdanoe with the liturgy of the ^ Brihman Satnij by 
a Biihman appointed for the purpose. Within the ptecinoif cl 
the fibiiittniketan animal food is inietdided. There is a 
holy of holies in the tanciaiy, the spot where Bebente Mith 
used to piiotise Yoga under a great eA^m tree. Here 
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itandi a sintll elevitad ftoat made of whito nuurble— 'the pjtrf/ — 
apon wWch, W m oontemplation, the miwater mod to hold 
oommttnion with God. The Vedi ia doomed ao aacrod, that 
no one but the Maalor haa evt»r proaumod to occupy it. 
The chittim tree at ])«.lpur is in the belief of Debendra 
Nith’a followoxa dt«tini*<i to become in after years as famooa aa 
the Bodhi trt»c at Bodh Gaya, which aime four-and-tweniy 
centuriea ago witnc*«ac*<l Gautama's great temptation and his final 
triumph otof Moru the Evil One/* 

Debendra N^th Tagore gave the Bant ini kotan an endowment 
for the puqM)(k*t of a hennitage, where all are wchomo to spend 
a few days in pmeful ntirement, fm? <d cost, provided that 
animal fo<d and alioholir <lriuk an> not consumed on the 
prmista. In |a<iditioa to this endt»wment, he bc^iueoihod a 
ron«deraUe amount for cxjwi-mlimre by Iruftc'ce on the up-kcep 
of the institution There is alsf» at this pla<e a Jkhcx^l called the 
Brahma Bidyalaya, which was foundi'<l by the lUbinda Nath 
Tagt^re; it is a bearding icho»»b to whi«h lK»th Braiimos and 
oon*Brahnu« are admitted. Its obj<*<l Is t«» imj^ a sound 
education in a n^bgious and gorsl moral atmosphere, and it is 
conducU*d on the old Hindu luw^’tic linoa, the ideal Wing “high 
thinking and plain living its standard is upic) the matriculation 
examination of the Calcutta Vniversity, to which, however, it is 
not affiliated. 

Dnbrijpur.'— *A village in the Buri suWi vision, situated 14 
miles SKmth«west of Surf. Though retumiHl os a village, it is 
practically a largt' straggbng market town with many suburbs^ 
and in had, with l^&mpur, a {^ipulation of 0,715 persona, 
lliere is a railway station hm« on the Ondal*Saintlu4 branch af 
ike East Indian Kailway, 8ituat<«d fi^t aWvvo st^a level, but 
the Tillage itself is higher. It ahk> ooutains a Munsif*s court, 
aoWregistry {x»bce thituk Middle English achooL, post an^, 
telegraph office, and an inspection bungalow. The Tilla^, which 
ties within the samtndlri of (he R4]4 Bahkdur of listampar* 
baa been fast rising in im^tortance since the opc^uing of the Ondib 
SainihU tine, and has attracted a coostdembie trade, especially in 
lice The chief local industries are the manufai4ure of braai 
and bdl^metal articles and ironwork. 

Dabstjpur is a {aeturesque place sorminded tankas, 
on the ba^ of which are numerous tall palm trees It oontains 
a tnunber of Baiva tempkm, among which may be menttonad 
Ahhay Dlri^a temple with tome intereeting canring, and the 
BiTihiya» a gronp of fite ehrinea in the MahtopM quiiter, whkh 
ia iit in tk^ midst of m gfonp of tdeandeiii the pink Horn of 

I 
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which loda well agmiut tho ToimilionmUincd frieicA. Thmr 
foandatiaiis and the pUtform an> nmde of a {Mirooa rod itono found 
at S&lkunda. Tho moot inten^tiug foaturo of L>tibfljpmr» how« 
OTor, is a number of granitic Mc^ko found l^iih in the villago and 
iti neighlK>iirhtxHh wliich are dt^'nlnnl ua follow* by Captain 
Sherwill :—** Within the town, and immediately to the aonth of 
it, largo, naked, {xiettm^t^e maii^eA of granite and gneini protiude 
throngh the ^.x'cnpnng alt»>gether ahmt a a^uare mile of 
apaco* Tlie granite iiign»y, t'O’up of glaswv t|uarl*, pink and 
grey felspar, and Idm^k tiut^a. In the tentn^ of tho tnaa* a large 
block of granite is mhoi unltfd ^ith a maiw <if gneisHi. Ihe gnoiM 
is composed of the name matviiols as the granite, and atilhenw to 
it at an angle of b'i", Tlie imnuHliate junction of the two rooks 
is not percept iMe ; but sis ineh**s in width (Hjvew the dtaiUful 
belt wlu‘re the two dudinet a|t|M>ar fusisl t^»g\»ther. On one 
side of the doubtful the granite is *|uite dinTiud, and on 
the other the gueixs with its stratification. From the 

summit of th*' r-ck, which is ahmt *‘0 fwt high, a g<xxl view* is 
obtained of the surrrmuding <>ountry. Ihe rarosniith mountain 
is «een at a di«tan(x» of 7o mih*s in a si»uth-wi»«aerly direction, the 
Hljmahti Hills to th»* rM»rth ami the I’Snehet lldl t*» the wmth* 
west. Unv of the large hetuispli»‘ric4il maasex of granite, sis feet 
In height and tJiirty in <‘ircumfervm%s has Wetj oivend over writh 
a flat-roi/fed temple, and a masonry drain built rv»und the bloch, 
which is wondap|Hxl as klahidevti. llmbmans anr atta&hed to 
the temple, and •>f!ering« of flowi rs oral Uaiigtw water an* made 
to this exlrmirdinary ob;t< t of wendup.*' 

The first a[»fsu4ran<^^ of nuch ^>cks as one travels fr^nn Burl 
is at place cmlkxf Kx^hujor, where fwime iiwdakd lihxdui lie 
scattered here and then'. As IfubrSjptir is ap|*n»ai')i»Hl, tlniw? bkick* 
appear in a larg** nurnlx*fx half burii-^l in tho gnmmt, and they 
^ire sratfered all over Itubrijptr aiel its pax^uHs, tfai* lu^usca <4 
the villagers Uing built among tbtmi whenever an o|ieii space is 
found, fin one plux* to th«* ar)!ah*wc<st of the |iubitc offioci, and 
only a few yanls away from the naMlside, they cluMer thickly 
ogkher and aammc much gnmier dintcnsions and height, acme 
ising to an altitmk of 40 to fed high Several btodcs ire 
placed mm^iusly u{wit] andher at vari^ms indinationa resting 
Mquelj^on very small cimtad turfaiiea The two mod leittarlEaUe 
rf these rocks arc tbao known {sqmlarly as Mimi and Bhigia* 
[unele and nephew), wbieli arv ficrehed cits a huge. Umlder acose 
SO feel high, at what ap|amni a dangerous angle, and fiaa abnfi it 
bo the height of 10 and 10 fed reqiedively. A larger tdods, wkiah 
is parobed on the aaine huge boulder and laiaea Ha head about 
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tfi fcet higher than the two already nentionedf hae a 
liollow in it» largo enough for a man to take ebelter in. A 
rudely formed door-frame waa placed aome 20 years ago on the 
outer aide of the hollow and set in some bridc^work hy a bermity 
idio dwelt there for some time. In the vicinity about a d <weo 
Uooki rise abruptly to the height of 54 feet. On the highest of 
these locks is some cinnilar masonry work, said to have been 
conMruoted about forty years ago by the manager of the Uetampur 
Estate when it was under the Court of Wards. Apparently he 
intended to have a air)' retreat here, the ascent of the rocA being 
effected by a temporary w<HH!en ladder. 

At the base of the n-«cks to (be west are the ruins of a iemjde 
of MahAdeva under the title od rahSreewar, , the god of the 
hiU. It is said that the blocA of st<»ne, which is eni^nod here 
as an emblem of the gtd, was formtfrly on the lop of one of the 
rocks, and the jxx^ple standing at its base nm\ to wordiip it 
There was a natural division K«twoen it and the main rock, and 
on© day it tumbh'd doa n during a violent storm, crushing a 
priest to death. The |»<\»ple ascribe*! the accident to a destrs 
on the part of Siv* to have a temple built for him, and accord* 
ingly one Sankar lUj oi Duhrajpur en<itd a shrine over the 
Ulen rock, wtiich is Iwlievt^l to be the image of 8iva and is 
regularly w<)fahip(H«d. Au>4her legend is that when the stoim 
Mock fepnwenting the god was on tike top of the rockt a devotee 
secended the rock eveiy* day to worship him When he became 
oU and could no longer climb up the rock, the stone Uook rejnn* 
•enltng Siva dropped down one night That same night the god 
sf^warsd to the devotee in a dawm and was heard to say : ** You 
have become n^ry old and fend much difficulty in going up the 
rook« so I have come down that ym may wordhip mo without 
trcttbl©/* In front of the temple is another building called Nit 
Mandir, which was ©n*ct(Hl about 60 years ago by one Kenirim 
Dilta of Dubrijpur. It is said that his wife l>otng bsmn, he 
oSstred to raise a temple (or Siva if he was blcm^ witl^asoin 
Hia wish was granted, and he fidfilled ins vow by mdmg a 
temple in front of the former one. 

The tradition regarding the origin d the rocks aa a whole b 
as f6Ilowi:--*Wlien Rim Chandra, the hero of the Rimiyina, 
was ibont to attadt Rivana, king of Ceylon, he found it i^eesinaiy 
to throw a bridge aerom (he siraita for the oonveyaiioo of Ua 
tmpk He iooordingly drove in hia aerial chariot to the 
BtoiAhQpaiy picked up ihit stonee he needed, and drove 
hirik. Aa he was pambig Dubrijpiri hia hema took fii|^ 
Mdtfiled titochirioti ao that aonm of the donm Ml iL 

It 
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Thare is another legend to the effect that thej were ooUeoted 
at the command of 8iTa hj Yiawakarmi, the artificer of 
gods, to erect in one night a second Klai or Benim. 
When he had gathennl the rocks and n*as al^out to commence 
work, day datrnwi, and he was obliginl to vanisli, not choosing 
to expose liimsidf to the gase nf (he public. There are also 
legends connti?te<l with some of the si».‘panac rocks. On one of the 
boulders a little to the east of the temple of rtihla'swar there is a 
hollow said to ccmtoin water all the year rouml. In this boUow, 
it is belieTtnl, Sit A once w'o^IuhI lier hoad, and since thiui the water 
has been conndervMl wwted. (’li>se by is a place whei\* slie is said 
to hare sat down. One <»( the whet Is of lu r aerial chariot ala? 
left its mark on a boulder. Another l»culdt*r has a long line 
running across its surfme as if u nam)W stn»am td water had 
passed over it. Tr»ditii»u fays that it was laused by Havana 
answering a call of nature. 

Most of the r**<‘ks art' very mtnli fnwturetb sj4intertHl and 
disintf'grattHl ait ()h* result <4 rain and heat* ’Die wh(»b' place U 
destitute of vegetation, and. cx<vpt for a few stuntt'tl banyans and 
some scrubby ihr«l*s which have taken hen* awl thcrv, the 
rocks an* quite l^on*. 

Ahmt five miles south^w^**! of Dubrljpur then- run.' the remains 
of a tjarh or mud fort at Krislmanagor or Kishaunagar said to 
have Wn built by (he lUja i f lUjnagar as a reiadcncc fc»r 
his BAnb Two miU^ w'»>frt of iJuWajpur, then* is a large tank 
called Datiiindighi. said to have U*c»i cxctt%at*.<«l by Khagatlitya 
lUji, who ha<l a pala^t^ at the tuljoining village of Khagra, 
which contains a temple *d Kliagtsw^ar Hiva. The tank is callod 
Dantindighi, as there is a tcm[4<' of tla.* ginldm Danti'swart on its 
bank. 

Bkcbnkm.^ — A village* in tie* Maytinmwar thSiia of the 
lUmpor lUt subliviiaon. Hen* the five Vsiidava ImAlufriars 
said to have taken refuge durii^ their exile, and logcfld ndatea 
that k^ro Bhlm killorl a moust^r immwl Uirmmbak aud maitied 
hts sister IHrimU, by whom he hi%<A a son called UhstMkach, 
who, as ndated in the playml a conspimotts part 

in the battle of Kuroksliettm. Aiiotht^ account is that Ekdtakia 
was a trad of country (*ompriiiiiig Nimai, Ohordahi, QanntiA 
and K^Asur, and that Bhlm maided there with bis wile and 
mother. Kotlsur is said to have been the dwelling place of a 
moDitef named BakAsnr, whom Bhlm dew. 

ChomtiA*— A Tillage nitnateii on the noith tank of the litir 
Mor, 11 milea east of tho SainUtia railway station, in the IbiyBfii* 
war thfina of the liAmpur UH saidhiion, Papnlifhm (IWl) 
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407. Gftfiutit i« ibo cent jo of tiio silk indtist ry of Birbhum, con- 
iaiiuiig a lai;g<> rdlk fadory at tlu? liougal Silk Company. The 
Tillagon in tbo i)oigh)x>ur}nKMl orv <*npiigod in the rc^^mng of alk- 
wonua^ tlio coo»oiia Wing intjior wound off at borne or sold to the 
factory. A factory wtia Ond fitarte*! here in 17Ht; by Mr. Fnishaidt 
of whom? f<»rt tinea an a<^ou«t boa U*eu given in C!iaf>ter II. On 
the dc^h of Mr. Fnwliani it waa taken over by Mr. Cheapt 
the Conimer<''ial Uewdeiit, and here be dk’d and was buried 
in 182>*. The i’litatt’ i»*»s then put in cliarge of Mr. Slmkc^apcax^, 
who aotid m Commercial livtadent till IKlo, when iho 
manufactun* of «ilk by the Kaot Iiwliu Comj^iy wooed. It waa 
aftcrwank taken over by the C lk*<‘tor, aiid woo managed 
•* a khdi muhdi till it wtiA Ix'Ughi by thc' Bengal Silk 
Comj>any, whi<h <orric-« on the inanufiMture of silk in the 
original buihlingi>. The fiu^ory of Mr. Fnihliorth rebuilt several 
tunes, still furm,H liie ne*ht imp^-fting meretmtile edifice* in 
Bfrldium. It is »atuot*d on rifting ground on ilje l»ank of the 
Mor, defended frmi riv»»r by buttn'otn^ and sturounded 
by a high and many*angbd walk enciusing a conridfnible 
area, 

OlU'bhAb^t. — Ihnhandrapur. 

Hetidspar.— A village in the Sari suldividon situated a 
mile aouth-iwist of Dubrajpur and 14 niik'* avath*west of Surl. 
It oonioiuH the ry'sideUw of lUjA lUm Kanjau Cliokravarti 
BaiUdur, the owner of the krgtol eiitaie (knoan m the Uetaiupur 
Bij) in the lUslriil . The founder of t h** family was one Muralidhar 
Cbakravarti| a Srotriya BtShman, whosi^ grandhcm lUdh& N*th 
amiaacd a f<»rtune which enabUd him to pure hose a large i^peity 
in appanmily on the sale of the estate of the lUji of filr* 
bbum a cat ate. llie lUj& UabAdur succc*edid to the estate in 
iS6*i at the age of 11, and the eatate was under the management 
(rf the Court of Warda during hU minority. He rocoiTed tha 
title of lUjk in 1874^ and in recognition of hU libomlity and 
paUic ipirit during tha fmniue of 1874 was granted the li^ of 
R4ji Bahidur in 1877. Tha rillagi* contains a High acbool, 
a Saoakrit fo/ and a charitable diapenoary maintained by him. 
Thara ia alao a aeoond grade ooUega, similarly maintained by himy 
which it called the Krishna Chandra College after his fathar, 
Ksiahiui Chandra Chakravarti. This is the only ooll^ in 
tha diataot. 

flawik^a^t* ^ A in iKi% n^ijirtr thswM ni Uto Sori tab* 

diviiio&» iitttitad 34 milea south of Sun on the bank of tha Ajai 
fivati whuh hare fonns tha boundary betwean Bfrhhlm and 
Bmdwiiiu Populalitm (1901) ^ 4915. It oontaiM a pdlict 
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oui-pcwt, a post offloo and a fine inspection bungalow aiiaatod b 
park-like sunttnndings. The village is a trading oontre of atnno 
importance, from which ilmH> miHailetl roads mdiate, tothoBolpor, 
Fanighar and l)ubrAjpar railway atatiems. It is noted (or the 
manuiaotnre of lao ornaments am! toys, but this indnstry has 
declintxl, tJu* large lacspnxiucnng tm tories having been doted. 
A class of people colled Nuris still, liowever, mantifaolure lao, lao 
bangles and to}*h ; it is rit^portM thut then* an» now 4o familiti 
at work, of which tJiree nmke toy^ the femalca of the other 
fanuliot dyeing cotton with sholW dye. Formerly tusatur silk 
and cotton weaving were alm^ nourishing industries, but the former 
is now pmctiiwlly extinct, and the Utter has lost much of tU 
importance, A part of the village, near the thSna, is stiU called 
TulApatti frim tlie (act that it tisotl to U* the «wtre of the 
trade in cotton. 

lUmbasar wjui at one time the hcad-quaitem of a largo 
Euro|¥?an firm known as Knkine <k of wludi the following 
account has iwoparitl (r m a note (xmiribule<l !»y a gentle^ 
man of the dUtri<i. i‘he founder <>f the firm was Mr David 
Krskine, who, aft4*r w^orking at Sum!, s* t up aii imiigo fadory 
at Dorauda, ti miles west of the Utter place, and, as bis buidnoai 
prosfiered, established another at lUmboar. Other indigo 
factories wore started in Utrbhum, BSnkuri and Bnidwan, and, 
after the death of Mr. David Krskine, liis mnu w^vorml 

coUierios in those thn?e dis(ri<^s, which were* woHtod by the 
Birbhum (xiol t V)., and inbM^^uently by the New Birbkiitii 
Coal Co. Besides the manufacture c»f indigo, the hrm, which was 
known a« Krskine A Co., took up the manufActure of lao and 
ilio acquired samlndkri pre^perty. The W faciory and indigo 
ooncem at lUmUuaar wen« pu^hased (rom it by Mr. W. W. 
Farqnhanon, a nephew of of the Knkiium, and Mr. CWtnpbdl 
ofTirhnt, and thi« hnn sUrted by (hem ooutintted to oany on 
boiineii at lUmbam tor scwml yeom Hoveml «wi&m opemtodt 
bowevar, against iU tYrmqHjrity, e g,, the tall of prices, litigation, 
minpuanagement^ etc,, and eventually, in its hotories pamad 
into the hands of the Offkaal Awignee, the coneewn im woit^ ttpi» 
and its bitildingi sold, th« Ilkmbam facioiy with the reaidonUal 
hnildtngi and out^iousei being purchased by Uai Bagnla Nanda 
MttkhajQi. The building now oomipied by the post olBoe vas an 
onthouie, ahiob Government acc[mred, and the praaenl Uufsmtion 
bnngilow was the restdenoe of the EtsUne fandty, in whMl 
ICfi. David Efskine lived (or eotne years altar h^ hnilMd% 
daath. To the north of the latter hnilding la (he Sbkte 
esmitery. 
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JllJoL— A tillagD in tha Bolpor th&na of tba Suri eabdiraoii 
oontntiung the tem[)le »if KangkAll. The Utter U oUimed ai one 
of tJie pUh4 or aoeriMj plaoeii where a part of the dii^membered 
botlj of Bail fell— “in thin eam* the wuust whence the name. 

Kendldi. — A tillage, aUo Kendwii BilU or Jayadeva 

Kendnliy in the Bulpur thina of the Suri auUiiriaionf aituated on 
the north Imnk of the river Ajol, a few, mile# weat of lUmbaaar 
and aUmi mile^i aouth of Burl, ropulalion (1901) 7T4- It ia 
reiiowne^i aa the hi rth- place of the great Baiiiikrit Jayadeva, 

who ilouriAhiHi in the I2th 4'enfuiy A.D. and oomfK>at*d the well- 
known (iutiniLt^ a Sanjhkrit lyrieal p >€m in praise of ItAdhiki 
and Kri^lma. An luunnd fair in his honour is held in the viUaj^ 
on the ImaI day of tin* Hindu month /’coa ami the iwe first days of 
M^gh^ e<*rr<^jH Hiding with the niid^ile of Junuaiy*. and Ib attended 
by upw'anU 4tf .'»o.ooo pilgriim, meetly Vaihliiiavav The moat 
famotu It^end ojnm*cU*<l with the life of Jayuileva i« to the eBoot 
that one ilay, when le- writing hi» he (’ame to a passage 
in wlueh Kritdiiia luul t<# a^k hts Kdoveil li4diak& to place her foot 
on hia hea»l. As a rta’inch Hindu, he oouhl not pi^rsuade hiniaelf 
to write tk’ vem. After thinking coer the BubjtM t for aome houn^ 
he Went away to bathe, leaving his writing materials behind him* 
In the niemitinu*. the go I Krishna aasumed the form of Jayadeva, 
and emning ti» hk houits as if after bathing, ate, and then 
wrote out and lyimptet^-d the vem*. Jayadeva s wife, PadmiTaUi 
then wrenl t«; eat the focnl he had left on the plate. When he 
returned, Jayadeva was astonislusl , to find lus wife Padmimtl 
eating the f«tod left on the plate, K^usi* as a modest wife ahe 
tievt»r dint^ Udoix^ her huslmnd. PadmAvatl, t<H», was aatoaished 
to find hi*t husband rtduming a mond time from bathing. She 
told him what liad bappencsl, and they both went to look at the 
ficwm which Ja}*adeva liad betm writing and found that the vene 
which ho had oumpostHl, but would not venture to write, had been 
written in its proper pla<v. Husband and wife were therelfiy 
eonviitced that Uie god hitnseU hwl come and had vgiUen the 
verie in order to relieve his favoured Jayadeva of bis diffieolty. 

Hie body of Jayadeva was buried and not burnt aft^ 
hii death, and his tomb is alUI to be aeon at Kenduli, tnmmid* 
ed by beautiful groves and trees. A eqoare pieoe of atone, 
•aid to have been used by Jayadeva aa his a^ ai the tinie 
of wotriiipi ta preaerved in a email hut near the ^Ajai river. 
The village abo oontaini a tm]deof lUdhA Benode, eomsnoady 
knoarit ae Jayidevn'e templet wfaiobt aoeording to an Inneip ^ 
tion on n Ubk^ waa built by the moth^ of ICahiriji Kl^ 
Ohlnd Bilitditr of BnidvAo, em^ 
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1605, Mm over 200 yom ago. Another temple waa ako ereoted 
by the Mahaot of Keudult a few yean ago. 

Ehnstigri A village in the Hurt Hubdiviaion aituated 12 
tniKft iwmtli of Suri. Thi« village i« cnmoeeUnl aith the life 
of a Muhammadan faint called Saiyad Sh&h Abdullah Kir* 
niAni of llirbhum. ShUli AWlullah, it if «aid. B’hen young, left 
Kinuau in Torfia, hif native country, and viasted ShAih ArzAnl, 
a Muhammadan Miint, who die»i at Tatnu during the reign of 
Shilh Jahiin in A. 11, or A. I> Mi4h Arxiui dm»ded 
him to go to Ikngid, and on hif departure pive hini a tooth^piek 
of chiimbtl^ telling him to rtinuin iit that jda^e where ho 

found the t«>oth*piek U^ arne fn*fh and gr<i*n. MnkJi AUlulLah 
arrived in Ihrbhuui, and at llargiou, nrar ld)a<lia. where 

he jH?rformod f+ veml mirailef kurdmiv. , But a* tlo' t»>r>th*pick 
remainid dr>‘, he went to Khu^tigri. While in thif village ho 
one night put the ti>*»lh-piek into hif pillow, and on awaktui- 
iug found it waf Wh and green, lie then plant4'<l it* and it 
soon be<.i4me a Urge tree, whit li if still *een, ^^hah AUiullah t» 
i*«t|M>cially reiiowueil f*»r tin* jMtavr which he hatl over a<»q>onta* 
and now*unUyf in BirbLum his name re{>eat<fl in fonimlaa of 
enchantment. HU U in tU* l.aml* of lu^ d^noendanU, 

and is visittHl by numerous pilgrims.* 

lAbpar. — A\ilhigein the Hurl iuUlivision. situatetl on the 
Suri-Kitwa road ttU>ut 7 miles to the ^wst t>f Ahmadpur railway 
statitm. I’oiRiUtion (ilM)!) It mnitanB a High Kngitsh 

fchfKtl, a Midtlle Kngliah H^hool.a g»rls’ w a Sanskrit /a/, a 
cbaritaUe dis^xmsarv*, a sub registry oUitT. t polioe' flat ion and a 
post-otlice. Tiie vilUgf.‘ if r'-ganiwl as a i >• , ciiie of th« 

52 sacral s|)uts on whieh |*urUons ttf Sati s ib^afi bnly fell when 
disxuBmbere<l by the diarusof Vishnu ; it is saitl to <lertve iu naina 
from the fa/;t timt her li[« fell hero. The most noteworthy build* 
ing in the village is the temple of the gmidtas llmllans, aiUdbod 
to whloli there is an ench^aurt' for feeding jackals, wMeh m 
regardod^wiih veneration as animals mxm4 to the goddaii. Bo* 
lore preaenting rice kkog to the gotbbas. a portion of it is given to 
the jackals, which ar».* rptite tame and advamo without haaiiaiioti 
from the adjoining jungle, answering to the call of the n“rw 
Ra{)i>Supi. The remainder of the fr.)^ left by the jaekak it takail 
at prssUif by Hindus. Near the temple thore U a large dried «p 
lake namdQ Daldali, ak^ut dOO Vifkis in area, btti tboiv ta no 
water in it. It is so calico] (from d4tl*4al^ a ^nakiBg cittagmiia) 
brcittiail any one stands in any part of it a large fMirtiati owdUatwk 
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Thera is a tradition that this lake waa the Der! Daha of the 
lUiniyana, frcmi which lUm Chandra blue lotoses for the 
woiihip of I>urge. 

Mikhdamoikg^r. — A village in thana Muyureswar of the 
Bimpur lUt wibdivi«i<m. It rontains (he tomb of a Muham- 
madan saint Makhdum ^aiyid Sh4h Zakir- ud-din, who is said to 
have tlourishwl in the lOth evutury and niarri^Hl in one of the 
famiiicn of the Nawal»« <d Gaur. He i« (nditid with having 
had the niiraeuloas |kf>wer of curing all horlh of distuR^* and his 
tomb is fn^uentid by VMtanii» who o im* for relief from their 
ailmenta. 

M^rgHtm. — A village in the lkam{«ur lUt huUlinsiou, situ- 
ated on the river I»warka 4 milo» ojLst of It mipur llul, with which 
it U c^»unv<ti‘d by u metalh^l n»ad. It i'j the largcsa village in the 
district ojid apjtfoa^ Sun in {♦'•fnilaiiou, hu\ing f», olS inhabi- 
tants in ItH^l. It i?i now a purely ninJ towuhhij*, but before 
the ofH'ning of the railway wiis a t Hiding tow^n, owing its im- 
portance to the c-intluetoxi of the Hwarka with the lihlgirathi* 
With the o/ljiy eiit viUagt'n <'f Basw'a and Biidumpur^ it is the 
centre of an indigenous talk hpinning aad weaving industry. 

KahasuiUUitMUtar.^ V village in the Sun subdirision situ- 
ated 7 miles n‘>ilhna6t <*f Sun. The village e<*nlaiu» a |k^ office 
and pcilicHjf out|Kii«t, and has a bi*vrevkly market. In it an^ several 
tauki^ old buildinp andmo«bjm-s which pent to it*; |ntst pHisperily. 
At Kharia <l*»«e by a large cattle market is held. Chalk 
and limi*-sl<>ne ore c|uaniiHl in the ncighK'Urhocd and hugely 
exported. 

Iron works weixi o»^ablishv«l hen- by Mr. l». C. Mackay about 
1850 and wen^ oarriod on till his dc«lh some !•» yean^ latter. They 
ww then fidd and became the* prt>jH'iiy of a native, who appoan 
to hate worked them at h»ng internals In SejHember 1874 they 
piMed into the hands of M<'«aurs. Uuni ik Co., and an jaccom^ 
pabliabod in 1876 static tlmt they ixmtaiin^ a btait fumaice 
capable of {fnalucing 5 tom of pig-iiv>n a day, a vertical engine 
of about 40 borie-[H>wer for supplying the blast, a m*eond engine 
driving twt> Ian blasts for the supply of wind to a ample of cupola 
Immom (which uscKltotumout large c|uanttues of railway elu^)i 
bungalowi for the manager and his assistant, blacksmith’s shopa, 
workmen i quaiters, store godc^wn, etc/ llie company^ however, 
made little progitas in its attempis to work iron here, and tha 
warkSi which contained machinery worth a lakh of rupees, hive 
haws unoied for over 20 years. 


s mitWlkat Beportir, lS9i, rase 4IS» 
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D«ooh&« a liu^ villago alxmt 4 milca north of ICuhammid* 
Imxar, ah'o uhmI to b« a for iho manufai^itra of |%«iron« 
In Ihoro woro at I Wha about ;i0 (uniooea at work for 

tho rtMhu'tion of the oro into ing-lron and an man^* more for 
rofining it ; and when at w<irk each furnace iwild turn out 2*> to 
25 mauuda tf [»ig«injn wec kly. 

Xnrnrai — A villi4ro in the lUmpur Hat mdi^liviitton, situalo^l 
9 luili^s north of Nalluti. lopulution ( 1,971. It txmUini 
a iK)litH? Rtati<m, an Upiter rrinuiry f^ h^nd mid a railwajr atntion^ 
ana it w a tent re of the liH td riev iriule. 

Ntkgtur or H^jnagar. — A villaijv ami hetkl-4|uarter(& of a tlUna 
in the Suri auUUvhitm, wtuatcd 15 niiW wi4 of 8url, aith which 
it i,H tx>niUHt«d by u meiuUMi rotyl. i*i»|*ulati«»n 5,K4ri. 

It contains a j«>hte ut|>oat, joji! atid inci^vtieti bungalow, 

llifloricidly thi#< yimv in I'lie < { the m»iet interacting in the district, 
for ill** Mulu’unitttLii! txui ttu^f it the t^i|utiil of the 

Hindu IfcAj in of Hlrbhnni uivl later of the raUikii Kajm refemol 
to in Chapter 11. Omx' a jdai r of i^injudirrablo e*oni^|UeU('«* and 
Dote, it h*i** n**^' f.dien into d<eiiy, and i\»> oite wyerinl 
crumbling li *uc4,^ neJuMering and wi^*«l elmko«j tanka. 

1 ho anc3e«tral [laliiT ‘4’ ih< KajiKi haj^ ulniooi hdb*n into ruino, 
and the fatuily Inu' ini|*o%en?)ind. Their la«t h*imo wan 

oidd for *ivbt in ami in the loune year the titular lUjk. 

Mulianmimi thduir-ul-Ztinuiii KhAn, wht iu iNVi, died 

a louijHr, buying lii» chililreu de«l it ut* . North ol Nagor and 
I>uriod in a In uvy jungle an' ijic remain# i»f an ancient tnud fort 
said to liave kvu imilt in the l^'lh rxnitury an a ilefcnoe agminot the 
MarkthiA«. The ihbf defence lo the town, ho we ver» wan a groat 
varth*work thu* in Cajitain Hherwiiri* JU'Vonuo Burv^y 

Kijport of the llirbhum dwtriit : — 

The faraou# Xagar wall or * ntrt‘nchtncnt. which waa iturown 
Up by one of the Nagar li&jis oxtentU in on trmgular and 
Wken figure art>uud the towm for a ^liManc^ of 32 nulaa, lU 
average diatumf fi\>m Xagar ia four mib^a. It ia in good praa^rva* 
ticm to tfiia day (1^5.;), and t# not aa a^^roaonted in Arrowamith’a 
large map <d India^ a CfjniHHded entrenchment encloaiiig Iht 
town and the auirounding cymntry. It hi merely tbiwn aeraa 
the qiproachea to Nagor, and usually (hinka ami c^txiaica all th# 
main rontea to the town, there living from a quarter of a lo 
IU milei'of the entrenchment on father aide of the itiad. The 
entnmehment, whi<h waa <^nulruc4ed to ward off the altaeka of 
the Marftitiit, in fmm 12 U} IH feet in height with a bread dileh 
^ the ouUidef formed by digging out the earth Icir the pa w^ p i, 
Each enUanee upon the maiii roada was guarded by * 
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oaiwofA ddfcnded hy wooden galos sapported on stone jambi» 
tim outwork being capable of bolding aWt a hundred sddieii. 
The omliattkineiit iteeU, as well as a few hundred yards of Uie 
country both on the outiiide and inside of the gateways, is 
oorered with a thirk tangled jungle. Ihe whole thing was a 
foolish and expensive ptectj <ff work, us the well-mounted Marftthi 
had only to ride four <ir five miles to the (lank of the enlmich- 
ment, and thus find an t^isy uppnKu h to Sugar. The enirtnoes 
Were all calle<l ami n«tain their name to this day.’' 

Sini'i* the aU»ve was written the process of decay has gone 
on rapidly. The or gateways have cvased to l>o capable 

of defetuv, *uid many parts of the wall huve been washed aimosi 
level witli the gr»»nud by the annual ruins, llie f/Mvd/s who 
formerly guarded them hehl their lands rent-fm* on eondition ci 
•i^rviee as highwTiy till a few years ugo, when their 

lauds WH*n* resunutl by U*‘Veniment. ( aptain Bherwill’s criticuan 
as to the useh^yati^ of this fortifiiulion is of doubtful aocuracy. 
Judging by the- CHinditi^m of the neighUmring country even at 
the presi^nt time, m attempt to out-tiank it was most probably 
rendered futile by im]»aiyyible forest. 

In the villugt^ itis-lf is a large artifieiul tank or lake called 
Kkli Daha with a largi* tnH' in the (vntrv surrounded by a 
wall ; it is said to Imvv UH.'n excavatiMl by the Hindu Bijia 
and dc*dical<Hl to the goddt^iyi Ksli. Am^nling to the trsdition 
n^lated in the artlele on Biridnghpur, her imagi* aK«de there till 
the tank was )^»Uuted by the xidorious Muhammudaua. It than 
made its way thnmgh the liaitk to the l^uslikami stream, along 
which it fioatcHi to Birsinghpur. In iH»rrolK»ration of this legend 
lim villagers ptunt to a large temple (now the pro<}H'rty of the 
Burdwin lUj), a lug bre^ in the l^ik of the tank, and a {amage 
leaditig to the river. On thret« «d(*s of the Kali Daha ta^ 
than^ are the niins (d the former of the Muhmnmiijidin 

R4jis <d Nagiur, wliieh clearly must once liave been exteasiTa 
buUdings. In ffxmt of the ruins of the Imimbarai^ands a fine 
niniK)ue in a state of goc>d preat^rvaliou, which is still used 1^ tha 
locwl lluhanunadans. A little to the south aie the ruins of 
another old mosque called the Motichor Uasjid, which hid 18 
domeSy but some hsvo fsUen down. It is reported that the briok* 
work fatadie in front is of excellent design and that tU wn^man^ 
ship is equal if not Mtporior to that of the Sonator Bath in Sori 
town. Among other ruina may be mentioned the Nanbitkliittl 
of the Btr fikikSy as the Hindu Kijka of Nagar were ealkd» 
ttii fhnlbigln or flower gudsii, and the buiaX plaea eidhe 
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Nagtrl. — A village in the Suri aubdivuion, ntuated five 
tmlee irost of Suri. An annual meid cuiU\l Brahniaiiaitya is held 
here, the centre of attradii'n Kung a fm* hiiuntiHl hy the ghost 
of a Brihman. It h thul won<)ii}> ul this s|k>t enmtm 

cure frtun the fulfilment ^ f a et<\; the parti* 

cular rite oWrved hy ta^ h pilgrim etuirists of lifting up a hand* 
ful of eaith in ('lie pluif and dropping it in another. 

village in the of the Ram[»ur Hit 

aubdi\'i8ion. l*opulation ilt^Ul) It <x>ntains a railiftTiy 

station on the !>«•[» line *d thi* Knat Indian Railway, which 
fonua a junili«ai from which a hmneh line runs to Azimganj. 
The village al-V» han a |Kdt< e suh n*gistrv offuts Uiddle 

English kHooI, inspect ion bungalow, and a thoritaWe dispe^nsary 
(outd<K>rh wliioh U maiutaimd by the lh«tri<t The phn^o 

is a eentrt' of the tnwb in rite, and has gn at ly imreamni in 
imiHjrtanw during the la-jt oO y» jirs, a new l«aar ha\ing S|»rung 
up round the station half a mib* frt»m tin old village, wdiile 
a conaidorabie manufm ture of Iwn and iHdbruelal ware w 
carried on. It is traditioualiy said ti» have U'eu the capital of a 
Hindu monart h, lUjs Nala, the ruins of whosa palae^i arc sUll 
traceable on a hiilcnk close to tho town lailtd Nalhiti Zila, 
where also a sanguinary l«ttle is said to have Wn fought 
between the lUji and the; ixint|ucring Musalm^us. Udow the 
hilioik there is a roll spring. A^'tording to another and more 
popular ixaditiou it is so railed boewus#.* the hu/o or throat of 
fiati fell htre when Vishnu cut her ofi bit by bit from Siva’i 
shoulder. The t« mplo is, however, known as iAl4te«ii'ail, and 
another report states that it was the or fwhiwd that fell 
here. In any caat the village claims to be a t>^ ooa 

of the placea where parts of trails boily felt. 

Nunar.'-^A village in tliina Hskulipur of the Kuii sab* 
division, siittated about 24 miles east of Suri. It is celobrated 
at being the birth place of < handldis, a famous i^iic {loet of the 
i4th centm^. Mr. K. t’ Dutt mentions the following traditions 
regarding his life Tho traditions mmiit about the life of 
Chandld^ give us s(yme due to the nature of the rivalry whudi 
has cm existed in Bengal WwtHui the Vaiahnava and 84kU 
croedi. CbandidAs, as his name implies, was by birth a B4kU| 
if., a worahif^r of Chandl, I>urgk or Saktl, as the goddm is 
variottily called. It is ipaid that in his early youth, Ghandklii 
worahipped an image of Saktf which was oalledi BiAilahahmti 
and the poet often addreaaei the goddtMs in his wofka As may 
well be imagiiitd, the converwan of ChandfdSs to Vaisbttavkm 
has given rise to many ialea It is said ihai| tm a cwrtiiii dajt lia 
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fftw a boftuiifal 6ow(>r floating on the rivers where he had gone 
to bathe, lie took it tip and went to worship Diahalakahml^ 
The goddew appeared in |>erfcon, and aaked for the flower that 
the might place it on her head. The wondiipper a'aa awe*8trttek« 
and en(|uiri'd what i^t range %’iilue the floa'er could poseeea, ao at 
to indu^H^ the grxideae to ap|»ear in |H:*nK)n, and to wish to keep 
it on her h<w/l, instead of allowing the poet to place it at her 
feet. Tlie go^ldeas replied : FieiliKli < hild, niy master has been 
worihippcd with that floa'er ; it is not fit for my feet ; let me hold 
it on my ** And who may thy Master be K' enquired the 

poet. Krishna, was the r<»ply ; and from that day the poet 
eacslianged t he wonilii[> of the g^Kldesa fur that of Krishna. It ia 
•caroely n<oc<isaiy to iwld that hder Yaishnava writers hare taken 
advantage »>f Chan<lidi.s’R c^mversion to prove the superiority of 
their deity, and have invented this faUe. One thing, howerer, 
ia plain, namedy. that the rivalry the two creeds haa 

prcvaili4 in iWmgal, m eW*»here in India, from remote timi*a. 

“ Chainlid’is lias immurtalis*^! the wasleTwoman U&mi in his 
poems, and nuim^Mus are the stories tuld aliout their lovi-s. The 
poet was infoniiixl that he c«»uld nut ;H*rfurm lill he had a 

fair companion, nut by marriage, n»»t for money, but oui’ to whom 
his heart would Iv siHiiitan^uxisly drawm at the tirst sight. Our 
poet went out in fk^arth uf smh a |H‘rm>n, and it was not long 
Ikefore he found one. A washe rwoman was wasliing clothoa on 
the river side, the p*»*t saw her and was (oseinatiHl. Day after 
day he would gv) to the river side, with a fishing nxl as a pretext 
and sat then*, gaaing on the woman. Words followed and love 
iinsuiki, and the p<Kl left his home and |«irents, and ever after* 
wards liviki with liAtui, a waslierwoman as she was by caste. 

“ Ohandidis was a roaowntHl singer. One day, if is said, ho 
wont to a neighUniring ^iilagt' Motipur t a sing with his paramour; 
and when they were ndnming, the hotisi^ in which they had ta|<m 
thdtor fell down, and they wen* both crushed and died in each 
oUier'e arms. The story has prha|is liltlo foundationp faet*^* 

FgUuurehipari.-*A vil^*in thinaSuri of the Soii iab« 
division. It was the residence of a Htthammadan saint, named 
p hsb Mahbab, but comm<iQly known as Data Sihib, who ia 
reported to have died in B.8., oorreeponding to 1802 A.lk 
It ia said that he wat gifted with miraculous power, and used to 
euro dangeroua diaaaAoa by apfdying ashes or giaaf; and it ia 
aUegad that he oould remain nnder water throoghout the year, 
Hia tomb in the village ia froqtumted by many vetanea. 


s Uiamlsrs si iiafi{tit Wl» W* 
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Fliiilbflnk.*~A Tillage in the Dahrijpur thiiuk of the Soil 
•abdiyimoQf oontaming tho temple of Dinteawarl* Thta ia 
eliimed as one of the 52 pith or sacred places whese paita of the 
dismembered body of Bati fell— in this case the teeth (dMu ) : 
whence the name. 

BUjnagar . — Sty Xagar. 

B&mpnr Hit.— IIeiul-<|uartcrs <»! the subdirision of the 
same name, situated iu ip 10 ' nortii latitude and 47 ' 
east longitude, onihc bhuit Indian ItoiU'ay. roimlation (1901) 
3,908. The town u prettily fituateil on the wesleni slope of an 
undulation, which commands a distant view of the hiUs of the 
Bant^l rargonas, and is a small place of incn^astng imi^ortance The 
East Indian Hail way Imve a hn'ornotive de[iii'4 hcr\', and a colony 
of engine drivers and firemen is i|uaitmd in a neat little settloo 
ment on the east of the line. Further east extending to the main 
road, which runs north and scuith, is the native rjuaiter, formerly 
a men? country village, hut now rapidly Un^miing a wnoll town. 
The or market fnm ahieh the platv takca iU name waa 

situated about half a mile south of (he (own on the main road, 
but this bam has gmluidly i^iCcad Uth along the main tomi 
towards the (own ami aU<> along the rt^ad c^itmcaiing it with the 
dul station and otficos. Tie* t« nn contains the usual public 
oiftcee fotiml at a snldivisicuial iiead-i|uurtm, two Munsifs* ('ooita, 
a sub-jaii, a sub-regisliy office, a high iic1kk» 1, a model girls* scIkmiI, 
and a charitable <lii^>eniaiy. It is a trwle c>entio Utrcmgh whioh 
much of the c^^imern! of the Bant4l raiganas pasasa, and 
is connec-tcd with l>amka by a road about 40 mika 

long. 

BAinpur H&t SubdiTiiion.— •Nonhcm subdiviston of tbs 
district, lying betwetm 2.T 52' and 24 ^VN. and bet wean 8r 
35' and 88' 2' E., with an ai\»a id (i45 iM|uare miles It is bounded 
on tho caM and ooitb^mst by tho Huxshidlli^d iWtUnd, on the waat 
anS north-west by the SantAl Farganaa, and m (ho aouth ly ths 
Sari suldivmmi The eastern portion of the subdivijuon prtaenta 
ths ippeanmee of the ordinary alluvial pkins of Lower BengtL 
IVocsoding towards tho west, the grirnnd rises and ibe sttfAMa 
oemsidia of undulating liedi of lalerite It has no btll% but cm 
hillock called 1^1 FabSri to the west of USmpur 1141 (own deaevTSi 
mention, beoause most of the old Imildiogt near lUmpur Hit and 
Mallkr]^ ale built of stone quarried from it. Thsca is alan a 
matlhillock on which aiemfde stands at Xalhiii. Thaioa Is 
getMU^y alight sandy loam requiring heavy manuie. Tbiaia 
supplied by the deiniua from the wooded uplands ha eoiu rfr oaaaik 
and someiimei, but rarely, by «lt trm the liTSsa, Aiatala, 
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li 0 W 0 rer» the floods only depoidt Mnd> and in com eqaenoe long 
iMiilaiikmaQta 6xi«t in many placea. 

The Uigoftt river of (ho aubdi virion it the Mor, which* 
however* nowhore iutemecta iho sabdi virion but fonm ita eouthem 
boundary. It first touf'hoe uyum the tabdi virion* at tU tonthem 
oomer at P&ncliberia (opporito Hainthia) and takea a winding 
eoarso in an carieriy dirextion, till at Hanmtgar it enten 
Huiehidab^d. The Dwarka outort iho tubdi virion at Mallikpur 
and paeteft iuUn the Mur^hidAbad dbttrict on fho oaet at Doara. 
The Btikmaiil ontert tho tulriivirioii at XArAyanpur and flows 
to iho east imesiug through the XaUiAti thtkua. Ihe Binaloi 
mim it at Kaliuagar and tlowii by PalsA into the BhAgiiathi 
(opporite Jangipar). N«»u« of th«.*eo streams are navigaUe 
except by small oanot«. and by them only during frevhoU in the 
rainy scaiion. 

The suUlivirion was f oniietly port of MurriiidAhAd and waa 
iranaferroil t<* Blrbhum iu It t^*mpriw»!» the four IhAnaa of 

UAmpur llAt* Mayua^war* Muraiui and NalhAth it contains 
vitlagt^ft, and its |Kipulatton wa> in 1!>01, as 

ooin]sin^l aiih j in the deurity of population being 

Mkl peiaom to the mile. 

Bain t hi n — A village* in the Surt suldiririou* rituatvd on the 
Mor river, 1 1 miles etusi of 8uri. iNipulation (li*0l) 2*622. 
There is a railway station hen* on the Lx)p line of the Sait 
Indian lUila*ay. aiiieh is a jaueti<m for a branch lino to OndAL 
Tho village is also fonnwtod with tho town <»f 8uri by a metalled 
road and is an ini{kt«rtant trade t^mtn.*. It contains a poet and 
telegraph office and au inspection bungalow situated on the bank 
of the river Mor. 8atnthtA was Ummtly an independent outpoat* 
but this was aU lished some years ago ; since May UtOd* however* 
ti has been reconstituted an outpost of the Burl thana* 

8ltpiur,-^A village in the Burl subdiririon, rituated rix milea 
weat of Bolpur. There was f^imieriy a French factory hero whiA 
wasiUiied b I7t^, wws alendoned in 1774, and was sufaaequenily 
leompied. In 1787* the Magiriiate of BirUtum ordered the two 
Frsnohineii in charge of it not to hoiit the flag of their nation* and 
•anl an Aaristant Cidlector with orders to see it was taken down. 
Five yearn ialct (he Magtriiate took fioiMearion of the factory when 
war broke out between Englaml and France* and it waa lobia* 
qneiiily placed under the ccmirDl of Mr* Che^H the Aomineteiil 
Berident 

Tradition lelatea that Bupor wwa the reridenee el a Htndii 
iiBkIadAr* nanied BijA Surat, and there ta a lingatn here known 
ra8niitiimr»wh^ wiinhifipedi lOMi iniiMi Sf 
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bnildingt haro Wn found benfaih tbe turfaoo of iho ground* 
It is further said that he made 100,0(K) sanifioea to KUi, the 
place of sacfifioe Wing thendore ialled Balipur, the modem 
Bolpur. He is aaid to have built a palatx^ in the north weal 
of the village. The legend n*gimling the liIjA is as fob 
lows:— In his young duya he wris truel and ricioua, but one 
night he had a dream, wliieh made liim aWndon liis evil 
couPBCa. He dreamt that he eame to a wt^Mv |*la<v* cx)Vored 
with boni'fl and there met the gh<»fstH td all who liml imtferod 
at ills hands, whether noui he had killed or virgins he 1^ 
ontragod. He fli^l in tern‘r. {»ursui*d b\ the grisly ir'>wd, when 
a g<xldosa ap{>eap*'l and t»dd lum that th*‘ only atonement f»>r his 
fin was a life of \irtut*, Tlie giKbb'Ss wtw Durgi hena*l/. and to 
appease her, Surat daily offer*'*! bl^H^ly warifiu^s. Wlwn be was 
about to ascend to heu Veil, th- ntimb'rbiss rictims he had slain 
rose from the dead and Wirnd lie* a ay. Durga then ap{iear\«(J 
and told liim that tie* ^laughter d «alle«l for %engt*am’^\ and 
that he atoue for hi'^ < rimes Udor*.» Uing n wardt**! for liis 

virtues. At this sle* vanishnl, und the vinims falling on the lUja 
beheaded liim After this h“ •iiter«'<l heaven in fH^a*^*. 

Other legiuids attac h t** the nami<*K of I«war Bed and Bhagwin 
Rai, two skilful ph^wiuans, who mjtthMl in the village and gathaml 
a thriving tx>mmuui!y r**uud them. One of th** tanks of Kapur 
(ommomonifes the story uf a Kulfn girl who marri<*»i oiw* of their 
descondanU It is said that she went to lids tank to bathe, and^ 
as there was no regular Ijathing yM/, her ankb^ and were 
covered with mud. Irinnl (tf the allian^t* with a Kulln family, 
her fath<T-iudaw, (lunaf^iti Rai, orilen<l a yAS/ to W c^umtjuded^ 
from width a britkdwiilt [lathway ran tn his hous<' ; a ptutnm of 
this pathway still n'niaina. A \*m pleading tradition attaAdnis to 
what is known as the Jak tank. A d«**st emlant of Bhagwin Rai 
acquired immsms*' wealth, but there was no on«» to whom it might 
juMly pass He detemdiK'*!, thendw, to Imve a boy oulmnbod 
alive wit[i his tnasuit', ami for that purjaiae built a iqtadoua 
mauaolouni He gfd hold of a fatherb.its young lK»y, and on an 
appointed day Wi him, aftenr due eet»»mr>ny. to the tomb in whiuh 
ho had pUc^ his treasant. When the door was akmt to be ibui 
for over, the famlmUr asked Ids \dctim if there was anything in 
particsiliur he would like to eat. The boy n>pUtal that he wtmld 
Uke the flift thing he saw in the morning. It «o happened Uaal 
the flnt thing he saw was a young calf, whidk he aaked the 
samindAr to kill and drees for him. As a Ilindttf the littnr eonld 
not comply with this requeet, and thereupon the dk^ppointed 
boy invoked tenible cunea upem him. The actual epci wtee the 
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tomb HMniiedia forgotten, bnt tbe Tilkgoa uuoiate it nitfc 
thie tank, end thoee who lire round it beliere tiiat at tiniee Owj 
eto heerthehnplifationeoflhe Jak (Senakrit r«*«*o), w., ike 
^xnt of the dead boy. 

Another iiiteratijig tnhdiiion b told about a pious Ocanrimiy 
named Anaiid Chind, who spent his life at Supur, exerditng 
•pirit^l sway far and wide. At that time the Marithis were 
raTiging (he country, and haring plundered the neighbouxuig 
Tillages and drireu out their inhabitants, they marched on Supur* 
Anand Chand placed himaelf at the head of the TiUagersy who 
were armed with bill-hooks, which they kept ready for the deC^m 
of their homes. The Marithis surrounded the little fowe, when 
to their amaaement the GoswAmi appeared in four places at ones, 
mounted on a wliite charger. Struck with wonder at this miraole» 
and admiring bis cxiurage. the Marathi leader withdrew and 
giittled him a letter insuring the riHsge against any further 
attack. 

Another mimic ascribed to the Goswimi is as foliows:«-»A 
pious Maulri, who himself had miraculous powers, hearing of the 
WDoderi he wrought. c«me to see him mounted on a tiger. Though 
hii riritor was a Husalmtuu the Goswimi made him sit on his own 
bed and bade his servant plate a between them, saying 

that he recognised no distinctions that were not lecogniaed by 
heatren. No sooner was this done, than both bed and kooM 
Tantihed in a flame of fire, and the Maulvi found himaelf aalslj 
tttting on another bed. On his return home, the HanlTt told 
what had happened, but one of his hearers would not bdiere. 
To test the powers of the GoswAmi, this sceptic went to him 
bringing pteeea of beef aa preeenta. As soon as he offered 
them to Anand CbAnd« they were converted into large led 
loiuaea.^ Anand CbAnd is said to have acquired ocmridmEihli 
wealth, beoauae vdienever any Vaishnava died withont iasB% hia 
property paaied to the Qotwimi. Ue u tTidettlly the aaine aa 
the Amd Ch&nd lefmed to in Chapter 11 aa a ‘^OhoaMin^ who 
kl aome land to the Fientdi for a hotory in 1768» 

8nrf.«^The principal town and wtoiniatcatiTe headH|iiaitiii 
of fitrbhfim diitriei, riioated 2 milea aonth of the Ibr 
river, irith a railway riation cm the OndAl-Sainthii branch ot tiba 
hat Indian Bailwaj^ Population (1901) 8,692, inriadiaftVHB 
Biadna, Mabammadana, 78 Chririiani mid SO mei^^ 
Biihtr leli^ni. The town k ritnated on the eariem dope el n 
rldfig vdi^ rasa along the aonth bank of the Mor, fft the fotaA 
yluff n the lifil eonntiyi and spaii Iroaa tte^^rial * 
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itatus is of mall impoHanoe. Tho ciril ataHon ia pidtim* 
qudiy ficaitored over a paik-Uke rUiag ground on the wmA of tka 
town» which exit^uds along either aide of the Duinka n»ad. This 
road also imim for a mile tlirough the Kurojiean t|uarter| an open 
tmdolating neighb<^nrh<x>d, with hoaacw atanding far ifiart^ 
auirouiided by exteumve gnmnda atid tMmneoted by a net -work 
of br>ad metalltnl roadl^ Uneil by fine tn'ea. In the «*nta' f»f the 
town, along a street c rueaing (his thonuighfim^ at ri^rlu angleat is 
the chief baaar of tie plaie, and round it on the leirth a small 
but dense duster of h->u«t*s and narrow lanes funns the ntnleus ot 
the urban area. With this exi'Cj^tiou, the brim's are aralteml and 
do not extend to any great distant^ from the high i>iad. The 
prineiftai streets have niasoiiry draim^ but their outlHs are 
generally into #w»me if the tanks, wliirh exist in hundrt^h in 
every spare comer of the town. A krge jaurt mi th*' east ut (he 
town is eoveri'd with piU gardens ami jungle. The liousea art* 
generally thatthtnl and built of lateritv earth, whith after 
ex|)oanre to the air Inmleai alm*^t to iha ivnmMency of 
atone. 

The moat notict^able building in the toam k a carvel brick 
temple in 8t>ii&tor known as the lUs Mamlui It is a fine a{asii- 
men of the lat4*«t class od temple archil ict urv in lUuigal. and the 
can'ingi over the entnin<\% wliieb r{»prwa*n! alm*^ all themembem 
of the Hindu pantheon* arc dew riU’d by the An'ha?oiogical 
Hurveyoras Wing among the s|K}oimeni of the kind in the 
prounoe. The cemetery, u'hhh ia Mtuated to the wmtJi td the 
UaxaWigin, oontaina a monument to the memiify of John 
(lieap, which reormh the fa/t that he enterwl the Uengai Oivil 
Service in l7Hd, was for 41 y*Mira t’ommerdal lU^deiit iu Bir* 
bbum* and died in 1*^28 in the bl^ud yK%x of hia age. The atto 
of a aummer iiaiaiv of Bir likjka* tnarkinl by a few graaajr 
moulds* is pointed out in Iluaitinilbad nm the CoUooior'f 
rtwidenec. 

The towg cemtaini the usual courla and public oflicea found 
at a ditdrid bead*f|ttai1er», a bmn hall, a pulilic library (oputted 
in 1900)f a vderinary <Uspciiaary, a charitable diiifH*tiiary» and the 
lady Ouxxon Zanina Hcapital. The thief edural tonal institutm 
is the OoTermnent Zili School An agiioattutiil axhibitiuii 
calM tlm the Sort Cattle and IWure SWiWi which wm 
iniUtuted fof tlm imjirovement of local cwtlla TagataUa 
fifoduca, is held in a mango gaj^, oalled the BambAgliif witMn 
the maiudpaliiy every year in January or Febnti^ and k 
dU^ifd by aet^ thomanda. 

The chief induwry of gorl iatlie mansilactuit «# fnlan^itini 
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•nd fumthure. At AlundA, two milw distant from the town 
itope<l ootton tabl< 3 » and beddieota, toweli, white table 

clotb% nioaf|uito-tiots and other loane (doth are prodiioed* Taiwf 
nteliug^ tuwer weaving and oottfin weaving are aho carried on 
in Uie largt. villag,. a( K»lfpur*Karidha, a mUc weet of Surf. 
Bdfia (nuK^j tiiaM^r ami cotton cloth) said to be in nf> way interior 
t<» the u{ l(h4giii|iiLr is alao produceci at Earidha. 

1 he name Siiri is r*’|»orted to be a oontFadion of 8ihttrl« 

Snr! SnbdiTition. — S<juthem suMi virion of the district, lying 
Imlwi^oj 2:i Hr and jr 7' N\ and k^twc^en 10' and 87^ 58' 
E. with ioj an'u of 1,107 square^ mik*s* It i» bounded on the 
north by th** MurKhidibtd dwritd, the K&mpur Hal subdivision 
and the Sant ill Pargunm^ ; on the eaat by the MurshidabSd and 
Bunia'ai) di«trir!« ; m the s«rmth by BurdwSn j and on the west by 
UunlwSt) iiivl tlo. Sunthftl Parganaa. The ea«t and south of tl^ 
auhlivirioii n'^i^oohle the idluvial plains of Bengal with occasional 
patelu*s of latehte and forest, but towards the west and north 
the ground an*l the surfa^x^ in marke<l by undulating uplands 
of an averagt' Iceght «*f two to three huinlre^l feet above sea* 
levtd, whiih ar«- oft»ui <»»vere*l by small #4/ forests. Although 
defonwtatiem is going on m|iidly, the (country is still fairly well 
wooded, W iFh'iu tmiic t)f ptpaJ i/ccsi mango, bamboo 

ep«f /4/ {/utrftt$ui king frequently found* One i pa<va l 

fenture of the subdi virion is the number of tanka, with their 
banks studded with high jialm tree*, which are found in and 
about any village of considerable aiae. 

The subdiviaion is dmined by several rivers, sirstma and 
rivulets passing over sandy beds or through narrow 
winch are swollen by fnahets during the rainy seaacm, but 
remain almost dry during the xast of the year. Some of theas 
aie subjesf to which deposit «and| from which the neigli» 
bouring fields are proteoted by embankments ; while in a fisw the 
water is stoiod up after the rains for purpoaei of irrigarion Igf 
means of orosi dmns. The largest of the rivers is the Ajai, wbidi 
nowheie inteiaecU the subdiviaion, but forms its southern 
boniidiiy. A few narrow stroams,like the Hln^atid uihm 
mtmw aa/Ms or rivulets drain a small tract of country to tlm 
icuth into the Ajai* The general slope of the reel of the cc nn tijr 
is towards the east, and the drainage of the land gpmea thioegh 
n nnmher of atieama tike the Sti or Kepi, ih» Ba b iiwu r^ 
too Kini Nidi, eto., bto the Xor, vdach ia the only ea* 
ftiir of any ■Mi&tlM mbtUfitHn. The OnMAfafliii 
Ihtd! nHwiif, wIMi Imm \ma mmAj twlMHii a» 

uSSfiriM Inn «it t« «•*, irliik ttw Loop Sim tnwMc 
ww oimm psiiiQHu 
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The popaltttion wu 535»93B in 2901, m agitntt 4704t29 in 
1891, the density being 484 persons to the square mile. There 
ere 1,981 Tillages and one town, Sorl, the bcad-quarten. For 
administratiTe porposee it is divided into 6to thAnaa, vis.^ Bol* 
pur with the llimbasar outpust, DubrAjpor with the KhairAeoI 
oatpost, Llbpur, SAkulipur and Bar) with the Muhammad^ 
baw, lUjnagar and SainthiA outposts. 

Snrul. — A village in the south of the Buri subdivision, 
situated three miles west of Bolpur and sKmi five miles north of 
the Ajai river# Population <19ul) The village is note- 

worthy as having been the site of a eommeroial reaideney und^ 
Mr. John Cheap, whose work has been deetrtbed at length in 
Chapter II. After the East India Company gate up its mer- 
eantile dealings in the reaideaey was abandoned and 

allowed to fall into decay. The ruins eover the top of a amall 
hill, and though they are becoming every year more difficult 
to trace, the extent of the originai building can still \m seen. 

TArApnr.-A village b the ItAmpur llAt thAna of the KAm- 
por ilAt subdivision. It is mid to be ik> called b<«cauie the eye- 
balls \tdri) of 8att fell here. Others say that TArApttr ts not a 
pi(k^ but that the place owes its sanotity to the fart that the 
sage Basistha here worshipped the goddsas Batl in the form 
of TAtA, The common bcAl opinioot however, is that it is 
really a pi/A and that Basistha selertod this place for woiahip- 
pbg Batl because it was a pUL The village oooubs a temple 
dadoed to TArA, the origin of which is ac^eounted for the 
frtlowing legend, from which again the place is somewhat 
tnoonsiflently said to derive iU name. A man whom barinem 
called to MuiehidahAd, being benighted and overcome by bongtw, 
stopped near a mango grove in a village called Chandlptur, 
situated at the foot of the htUoeic on whi<h the present temple 
stands, lie lost his way to the village itaeU, and throogb fear of 
gnoits and goblins became insensible. As be was a BAkfa (a 
fdbwer of Aiaktl), the goddess protected him from the attacks 
of the jsdkais and dogs by whioh the garden was bfeated, it 
having been, as it still is, a jdace fcsr the mumation of ho^si 
(sAeaAe). Now the garden was within the semfndAri of BAnf 
BhawAn! of I^tiyl, a lady celebrated for her libmiity and piety. 
The goddem appeared to her in a dream, and direcled hir lo 
meet a temple near the mango grove in W honanr. Within t 
jm the temple was ereoted a^ dedicated to Uie goddemi the 
name TiiApaf being sdeeted beoanse the txaeeUert iriken ho 
reooc«»edhUietiiesmthe moraiiif, tiied out 
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